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CHARLES A. DANA. 


Cures ANDERSON Dana was born in Hins- 
dale, New Hampshire, August 8, 1819. He is 
one of the old New England stock of Danas. 
His father failed in business. The son attended 
the district school two winters, when, at the age 
of eleven, he went to 
Buffalo, and entered his 
uncle's dry-goods store. 
Here all his leisure mo- 
ments weregiventostudy 
An inveterate reader, 
he stored his mind with 
knowledge of every kind. 
In 1837 the failure of his 
uncle threw him upon 
his oars. For two years 
young Dana wasengaged 
in settling up the business 
of the establishment. 
Within that time he pre- 
pared himself for college, 
and finally entered Har- 
vard University at the 
age of twenty. He had 
a great predilection for 
the classics, and became 
unusually proficient inthe 
Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man languages. Close 
application to his studies 
seriously affected his eye- 
sight, and on this account 
he left the college, in 
1841, without regular 
graduation. Harvard 
subsequently gave him 
his degree, and his name 
appears upon the cata- 
logue among the list of 
graduates. 

On leaving college Mr. 
Dana joined the Brook 
Farm community. This 
was one of the first so- 
cialist experiments in 
this country. While 
there Mr. Dana became 
acquainted with MarGa- 
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WicriaM Curtis, OrEs- 
Tes A. Bronson, THo- 
REAU, THEODORE PArR- 
KER, and others. The 
farm was situated near 
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West Roxbury, Massa- sess 
chusetts. Mr. Dana SPSS 
had charge of its === = 
fruit department sev- s=_— 
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eral years. During SS 
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edited a small newspa- 
per called the Harbin- 
ger. In 1846 the com- 
munity was dissolved. 
Mr. Dana, then twenty- 
seven years of age, sought 
employment in Boston. 
He accepted an offer 
from Exizur Wricut, 
then proprietor and ed- 
iter of the Chronotype. 
Mr. Dana wrote ed- 
torial articles for that 
journal, and made him- 
self generally useful, for a 
salary of five dollars per 
week. He came to New 
York in February, 1847, 
and succeeded GreorGr 
G. Foster as city editor 
of the Tribune. He was 
at first paid $10 per 
week; in the fall this 
amount was increased to 
$14. At once he took 
an advanced position as 
a journalist. 

On the breaking out 
of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1848 Mr. Dana 
went to Europe. He 
was absent nine months. During that time he 
visited the principal cities on the Continent, at 
an expense of less than $600. He earned, by 
his correspondence, enough to pay all his ex- 
pone and support his family. On his return 

je was made Mr. Greery’s principal assistant, 
at a salary of $20 per week. In two years this 
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stipend was increased to $35, and in 1856 he 
was paid $2500 per year. This was equal to 
Mr. GreELeEy’s salary, and was the largest re- 
ceived by Mr. Dana while employed on the 
Tribune. In 1856 Mr. Dawa compiled his 
** Household Book of English Poetry,’ and in 
1858 he and Georce Riper began their labors 
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upon the ‘*‘ New American Encyclopedia.” Mr. 
Dana was associated with Mr. Gree.ey on the 
Tribune until April 1, 1862, when he resigned 
his position and left the office. It is simply just 
to say that under his management the 7ribune 
became a recognized political power, and ac- 
quired an influence until then unknown among 
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Court of the United States, for 
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the Southern Distric of New York on 








American newspapers. Soon afier leaving the 
Tribune, Mr. Dana was appointed by Epwin 
M. Stanton, then Secretary of War, one of the 
committee to settle the accounts of the Quarter- 
master’s Department at Cairo. His associates 
were GeorGE 8. Boutwe tt, of Massachusetts, 
and Judge Looay, of Illinois. The investigation 
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ture the Southern strong-hold silenced the ene- 
mies of General Grant, and prevented the Gen 


eral’s removal from his command. On Mr. 
Dana’s return to Washington he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of War, with a salary of 
$3000 a year He held this office until the 
close of the Rebellion In 1865 he went to 


Chicago, and became ed 
itor of the Republican. 
After a year's vice he 
sol his interest at 
f #10,000, and 

1 New York. 
It was mainly through 
his personal instru 
meutality and influence 

| that the Sun Association 
was formed. Mr. Dana 
took sole charge of the 
Sun on January 1, 1868. 
Since that time the Sun 
has taken a leading po- 
sition among the jour- 
nals of the country. Its 
daily circulation exceeds 
75,000 copies. In April, 
1869, Mr. Dana was of- 
fered the Appraisersbip 
of the port of New York. 
He declined it. Two 
weeks afterward he was 
arrested, at the suit of 
Joun Russert Youne, 
of the Tribune, for libel, 
damages being laid at 
#100,000. The suit has 
never been brought to 


trial. 

In 1846 Mr. Dana 
married Miss Eomep 
Macpaniet, who then 
resided in Walker Street. 
Four children, one boy 
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and three girls, are the 
fruit of this union. Mr. 
Dana is now forty-nine 
years of age. He is five 
feet ten inches high, is 
well built, has a broad 
forehead, whiskers, mus- 
tache, and hair tinged 
with gray, small, keen 
eyes, and wears glasses. 
He dresses carelessly, 
and is one of the most 
courteous of men. He 
is true to his friends and 
unrelenting in his enmi- 
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= ties. His editorial as- 
sociates are treated as 
friends. He is never 


overbearing in his con- 
duct toward them. Mr. 
Dawa is one of the best 
linguists of the age, 
speaking nearly all the 
living languages of Eu- 
rope. 
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THE “IRON AGE.” 


A CONGRESSIONAL 
Committee has recently 
been consulting with our 
ship-buiiders in relation 
to the decay of a ‘trade 
once extended and prof- 
itabie, and always hon- 
orable. The facts, as 
reported, seem as bad 
as had been expected, 
and it is even hinted 
that, unless some decided 
change is made in our 
policy, not only may 
American ship-building 
be considered a thing of 
the past, but the time is 
not far away wher it 
may be impossible to. 
find an American ship 
in which to cross the 
seas. 
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oop, New York.) 
| involved millions of dollars, His labors at Cairo 
tinished, Mr. Dana was appointed a commissign- 
er to examine the affairs of the Pay Department 
in the Valley of the Mississippi. He went 
| through Grant's Vicksburg campaign in the 

winter and spring of 1863. 
| War Department after the first failure to cap- 


His reports to the | 


This question will soon 
call for earnest consider- 
ation. Meanwhile we 
| are happy in being able to give one item in aid 
| of its elucidation—one, too, which shows that 
affairs are not in quite so bad a way as has been 
supposed. 

The bark Jron Age, of which we present a 
representation on page 756, has attracted the 
| attention of a large number of our merchants 
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during the past two or three weeks, while she lay 
at Coenties Slip, loading for Galveston. She was 
built by Hartan & HoLiincsworts, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, for Messrs, Turrer & Brat- 
riv, of this city. She is the first large iron sailing 
vessel constructed in this country; and, as the 
owners state, cost about as little as the average 
of their Clyde estimates for a similar vessel. Ex- 
perience has shown that iron vessels far exceed 
wooden ones in buoyancy, in strength, in carry- 
ing capacity, and in durability, and therefore in 
cheapness; and the materials at our dis for 
their construction are so good tha* builders esti- 
mate American plate for the purpose equal to 
English plate of an eighth of an inch greater 
thickness 

The Jron Aqe is handsomely modeled, 155 feet 
in length, 31 feet 9 inches beam, 7 feet between 
decks, 18 feet 6 inches in depth of hold, and her 
register is 680 tons. She is provided with Reep’s 
patent screw steering apparatus, RrtcH1e’s spirit 
compass, Apatr’s Liverpool double-acting pump, 
TrorrMan anchors, and wire standing-rigging ; 
and she is rated first-class by the American and 
French Lloyds. 
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PROSPECTS. 

LTHOUGH political parties nominally 
41 grow out of particular issues, they also 
represent tendencies of human nature; and in 
the history of all free governments this fact 
is constantly evident. Men, for instance, are 
naturally conservative, or incredulous and tim- 
id; or they are naturally progressive, inclined 
to believe that the new is the true, and that 
not to go forward is to go backward. Here we 
have the germs of the Tory party and the Op- 
position: the party that would hold fast and 
the party that would cut loose. The strife, in- 
deed, often degenerates into a mere battle of 
the ins and the outs, but the traditional prin- 
ciples and tendencies remain. Therefore it is 
& great error to suppose that, in our political 
situation, when the Fifteenth Amendment is 
adopted, parties will be wholly reconstructed 
upon new issues, The history of each party, 
its traditions, the character of its leaders and 
of its supporters, will always be vital elements 
in any augury of its prospects. 

There is a loud cry upon the Democratic 
party from some of its organs not to race with 
dead horses, and even Mr, VaALLANDIGHAM ex- 
horts it to cut loose from all settled issues and 
obsolete questions. But this cry has been heard 
ever since the war ended, and where has that 
party dismounted from a dead horse or con- 
fessed any question to be obsolete? If any 
question might be considered finally settled it 
was that the colored citizens must be made po- 
litically equal. But almost without exception 
every Democratic convention of the autumn 
declared against that equality, and the Dem- 
ocratic party of New York voted against it. 
While this was the action of the party, its lead- 
ers were unchanged. It nominated General 
Rosecrans in Ohio, but his letter declining the 
summons showed that he was not in accord 
with the party because he was not politically 
hide-bound, and it took its natural candidate, 
Mr. Penpuetoy. In Pennsylvania the hope 
of sloughing off dead issues and leaders by 
nominating General Hancock was baffled, and 
Mr. Packer, an original Copperhead, was se- 
lected. In Massachusetts alone, where there 
was no hope of success, a man of newer ideas 
was pat forward in Mr. Joun Quincy Apams. 
In New York the same old leaders, with the 
same old cries, marshaled the old forces and 
directed the old assault upon equal rights and 
the defenses against legislative and electoral 
corruption. 

The party remains the same, raises the oll 
cries and follows the old leaders, because it is 

mposed of substantially the same elements. 
Iris not the intelligent and well-meaning Demo- 

ts who control the party policy. It is the ig- 
norance and prejudice which are beneath them. 
{he waves toss the boat—it is not the boat that 
governs the waves, There is not a Democratic 
leader in America for a generation who has 
dared to say How many of 
them who do not pander to the Roman Catho- 
lie element of the party? What Democratic 
chief in the State of New York would venture 
to insist that Roman priests shall keep their 
inds off the public school system? When it 
asked why the Democratic party does not 
throw over the old issues and the old leaders, 
the answer is that the ogjp task that Hercules 
could not perform was to cast off the fatal robe. 
lo strip off the robe was to kill himself. 

The strength of the Republican party lies in 
the great mass of intelligent, thrifty, patriotic 
The strength of the Democratic 
party lies in the multitude of ignorant citi- 
zens. The Democratic policy for a genera- 
tion has been the necessary result of that 
fact. It was an ignominious and cruel poli- 
ey. But while this is still the fact, and until 
the party demands another kind of policy, what 
greater folly than to expect a frank acceptance 
of new issues and a preference of new men? 
Suppose the Legislature in this State restores 
the city of New York to its own control, as the 
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phrase is, what then? The work will begin 
with the abolition of the Police Commission 
and the Registry law. Will that course dimin- 
ish fraud and force at the polls? Willit incite 
good citizens to vote? Is it conceivable that 
any of the great objects of government will 
be more certainly secured? Is it not evident 
that dn election in the city will then be a mere 
fraud without even the pretense of a check ? 
And is that the celebrated “ self-government” 
of the city? 

And why should a party composed v’ such 
elements as we have described renounc: old 
issues and old leaders when it has just :nceceed- 
ed by clinging to th. .? ‘They are greeable 
to the party. When tu. Fifteenth An udment 
is adopted, therefore, there will remai two po- 
litical organizations, and they will |. judged 
according to their career aud tendency, The 
Democratic party has not now, and will not 
have then, any greut fiiancial policy, nor any 
record of more capable and honest administra- 
tion of affairs upon .. hich to appeal to the coun- 
try. The Republic... . will have the satisfactory 
administration of General Grant, the steady 
reduction of the debt, the popular confidence 
always inspired by a chief and Cabinet who are 
not technically politicians, and the conscious- 
ness of the support of the better sentiment of 
the country. ‘These are positive, not negative, 
advantages. Democratic declamation does not 
affect them. There is no Republican disaffec- 
tion, nor will there be any until the Democratic 
party takes a position which neither its charac- 
ter, precedents, nor managers show to be prob- 
able or possible. 





THE G@CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


Own the 8th of December the Great Council 
of the Roman Catholic Church will assemble 
at St. Peter’s in Rome, amidst all the pomp 
with which that Church invests its chief events. 
It was supposed for some time that the sum- 
mons of the Pope would be disregarded. But 
now all doubt is removed. Bishops, abbots, 
generals of monastic orders, and other ecclesi- 
astics have received and obeyed the call of 
their Holy Father; and from all lands they 
are moving in large numbers toward the capi- 
tal of their faith. - 

But the Council will not be an Ecumenical 
Council in the proper sense of thatterm. (£c- 
umenical, from the Greek word signifying the 
inhabited or civilized world, is synonymous with 
universal or general. Originally an G2cumen- 
ical Council was neither more nor less than a 
Parliament of the Roman Empire, which was 
identical with the civilized world. In this 
sense the word is still used as applied to the 
Bishop of Constantinople, who is styled the 
“Ecumenical Patriarch,” In the early Chris- 
tian centuries the whole ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the Church was based on the secular 
system of the Empire. Each of the first seven 
General Councils was called by the Roman Em- 
peror, and at each of them he was present per- 
sonally or by deputy; nor at any one of them 
did he fail, directly or indirectly, to influence 
the discussions, CONSTANTINE was more tha. 
President at the first General Council—that 01 
Nice; and Irene and her son ConsTANTINE pre- 
sided at the seventh. This was the last Coun- 
cil regarded as CEcumenical by the Greek 
Church; for by this time the Empire had be- 
gun to crumble to pieces, and an (Ecumenical 
or General Council of the Church was found to 
be impossible. The Pope, however, did his 
best to occupy the seat left vacant by the Em- 
peror; but from this date (787) the Greek 
Church stood aloof. The establishment of the 
Second Roman Empire under CHARLEMAGNE 
completed and made permanent the religious 
and secular separation of the East from the 
West. 

According to the Roman Catholic Church 
twelve Councils, all of them General, have 
been held since the Second Council of Nice; 
but at none of these was the Greek or Eastern 
Church represented, and by that Church the 
decisions of those Councils have been disre- 
garded. Attempts have frequently been made 
to reunite the Churches of the East and West ; 
but, mainly in consequence of the pretensions 
of Rome, all such attempts have signally failed. 
The last Council called General was that of 
Trent—a Council which was called for the pur- 
pose of making an end of Protestantism, It 
sat for eighteen years, but apparently failed to 
accomplish its end, Indeed it was even less 
(Ecumenical than any of its eleven immediate 
predecessors, and for the very obvious reason 
that the Churches of the East and the Churches 
of the Reformation were all of them unrepre- 
sented. 

The present Pope, Pius tHe Ninth, not un- 
mindful of the past and not unwilling to give a 
Catholic or Gcumenical authority to his objects 
and aims, issued invitations to the * Bishops of 
the Eastern Rite,” to “ Protestants and other 
non-Catholies.” But the Bishops of the East- 
ern Rite have not only positively refused to rec- 
ognize the Council, but have expressed them- 
selves indignantly upon the terms of the invita- 
tion. While the Protestant Churches, mainly 
through the persistency of Dr. CumMinG, a 
Scottish divine in London, have learned that 
the invitation was not an invitation, but only a 





permission to return and penitently seek admis- 
sion within the fold of Mother Church. The 
forthcoming Council will not, therefore, be 
(Ecumenical in any true sense. It will not 
represent the Churches of the East, which have 
many millions of adherents, The Patriarchs 
of Alexandria, which is a more ancient See 
than that of Rome—of Constantinople, which 
for many centuries was a more important See 
than that of Rome—and of Armenia, with their 
numerous suffragans, will all be conspicuous by 
their absence. ‘The Churches of the Reforma- 
tion—the Protestants of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, of France and Switzerland, of the Neth- 
erlands, offNorth Germany, of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, of the United States of 
America, vi Canada, of Australia—will all be 
unrepresented. Besides these, the Church in 
Russia will be absent, which, although a branch 
of the Greek Church, has an organization of 
itsown, This immense empire, with its sixty 
millions of inhabitants, will not have a single 
representative in the Council. 

JosePH DE Maistre pronounced an (£cu- 
menical Council a chimera; and the forth- 
coming Council, despite its pretension, will be 
the best proof of De Maistre’s foresight. In 
a word, the CEcumenical Council of 1869 will 
be a Council only of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and a purely Ecclesiastical Council. 
For, unlike all previous Councils of the kind, 
it will be absolutely unsupported by the civil 
authorities of any kingdom, empire, or repub- 
lic. It will be no more representative of the 
Christian world than a Methodist Conference, 
an Episcopal Convention, a Lutheran Council, 
or a Presbyterian General Assembly. It will 
be, as we have ajready said, only a Roman 
Catholic Council; and, considering the divers- 
ity of sentiment which prevails regarding it 
among the adherents of Rome, it will but very 
imperfectly represent even the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The Council will sit in St. Peter’s Church, a 
part of which has been especially fitted as a 
council hall. The walls will be adorned with 
portraits of distinguished churchmen. The 
floor is to be covered by a costly carpet, the 
gift of a king. Galleries have been erected 
for the accommodation of reporters, of official 
theologians, of embassadors, persons of rank, 
and members o: royal families, who may seek 
admission. With such exceptions the Council 
will be strictly private. The Pope will preside 
in person or by his legate. The discussions, if 
there be any discussions, will be conducted in 
bad Latin. No report of the proceedings will 
reach the outside world; for the reporters will 
report only to the Council itself’ The pageant 
of the opening day will no doubt be magnifi- 
cent, and the strangers who have come from 
far to see the spectacle are little likely to be 
disappointed. With the first day, however, 
the sensation will begin and end. After the 
first day the real work of the Council will be- 
gin; and thoughtful men all over the world 
will intently watch the progress of this latest 
Papal experiment, whose failure would be a 
serious blow to the pretensions of Rome. 





PERVERSION OF THE PUBLIC 
MONEY. 


Tne expression of public opinion in this 
State upon the proposition to give the public 
money to sectarian schools was last year so em- 
phatic that the Legislature did not dare to do 
it directly. But in the City Tax levy there 
was a clause inserted, directing that a certain 
sum should be taken from the city revenues 
and given to such schools, Mr. NatHanrev 
Jarvis, Jun., was selected by the Board of 
Education to make the distribution, and after 
a careful investigation he has made a report to 
the Comptroller, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act. Nor is there any complaint 
that his part of the duty has not been fairly 
and intelligently done. The result is, that 
$214,987 have been taken from the city money 
and given to fifty-three sectarian schools. Of 
this sum twenty-five Roman Catholie schools 
receive $153,880, and twenty-eight Protestant 
schools receive $61,107. 

The people of New York are taxed to sup- 
port public schools in which all the children in 
the State may be educated. If the school ac- 
commodation is insufficient, it is the duty of the 
Legislature to provide for the difficulty by an 
increase of the tax, The words of the clause 
authorizing the sectarian distribution imply that 
the provision is made for children whom the 
public schools can not receive. But careful 
investigation shows that proper care would even 
now make room for all children, while it is no- 
torious that this grant of money for special 
sectarian schools is part of the plan of the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastics to break down the 
system of public schools in the State. 
priests of the Church of Rome had control of 
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the free schools of New York we should not | 


have heard of insufficient accommodation, nor 
would there have been a special grant. 

The hostility of the Roman clergy to public 
schools which they do not control is founded in 


the claim of their Church to an absolute domi- , 
| ity, which enables him to amass a huge fortune, 
They assert that the important education is re- | and even to become one of the richest men in 


nation of the life of every individual member. 


ligious, and that their tenets are Christianity. 
A school, therefore, which does not teach relig- 
ion is, in their view, atheistic. There must, 
then, be religious instruction in the schools ; 
but the only true religion is Romanism, The 
Roman clergy also object to the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Bible, which is read without com- 
ment as an opening exercise in the public 
schools, They insist, therefore, that the Bible 
shall be excluded as offensive to their faith ; 
and should they succeed in excluding it, they 
would strengthen their plea that the education 
in the public schools is irreligious, because there 
would be then neither religious form nor relig- 
ious book used in them. 

This is a contest which the people of New 
York should settle at the beginning. Ample 
provision should be made for the instruction of 
all the children in the State in what are under- 
stood as the common branches of secular edu- 
cation, Every child should then be required 
to attend school, under proper penalties either 
upon his guardians or upon himself. Parents 
who preferred to educate their children at pri- 
vate schools would, of course, do so. Technic- 
al and sectarian religious instruction in the pub- 
lic schools should be forbidden, for there is al- 
ready abundant provision for such instruction 
according to religious preferences of every kind. 
Moreover, in a community which taxes Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Protestants impartially 
for the support of schools, it is plainly just that 
the chief religious book of neither should be 
used in the school exercises, since it can only 
excite unnecessary ill feeling. But the attempt 
to divert the money paid by all the people for 
the secular education of all the children to the 
support of any Jewish, or Roman Catholic, or 
Baptist, or Presbyterian, or Methodist, or Uni- 
tarian, or Episcopal school should be strennous- 
ly resisted as an assault upon the state itself. 

It is a cardinal principle in this country that 
the state, as such, favors no form of religious 
faith whatever. The state, as such, has no re- 
ligion, The State of New York, by its funda- 
mental law, is an association fer protecting the 
tbsolute liberty of every citizen in the enjoy- 
ment of his religious faith, whatever it may be, 
is well as in all other rights. The majority, 
therefore, whether it be Presbyterian, or Quak- 
er, or Roman Catholic, or Jewish, or Anabap- 
tist, has no right to compel the minority to sup- 
port sectarian schools. But under the clause 
in the tax levy there is such compulsion. Here, 
for instance, are the Hebrew Free School No. 
1, and the New York Protestant Episcopal Pub- 
lic School, and the Immaculate Conception 
School. These are all strictly sectarian schools, 
and the people who have already paid one tax 
to educate their pupils in the public schools, by 
this clause are taxed again to educate the same 
pupils under a particular religious influence. 
[t is the beginning of the destruction of the 
public school system, and, although a sop is 
thrown to certain Protestant sects, it is the work 
of the spirit which is most hostile to that sys- 
tem, and which will not relax any effort, open or 
hidden, for its subversion. Nothing can defeat 
this purpose of the Roman Catholic ecclesiasti- 
cism but the utmost vigilance. The Democrat- 
ic party will yield in this direction whatever 
the Roman Catholic influence may require. 
And it is a curious fact that, while in Austria 
the system of public education has been taken 
by the state from the priests, in New York it is 
upparently getting to be doubtful whether the 
priests can not destroy the State system. 





JOHN JONES. 


Ir is nobody's business that the stockholders 
of a railroad company pay honors to their pres- 
ident. Banks, insurance companies, associa- 
tions of all kinds, very properly cause por- 
traits and busts of their distinguished or be- 
loved officers to be made at their expense and 
pleasure. But if a savings-bank, having or- 
dered a portrait of its president, should invite 
the President of the United States and all other 
distinguished persons to attend the ceremony 
of hanging it upon the wall of the directors’ 
room, and should solicit the interest of the pub- 
lic by profuse advertisements, it would be very 
churlish in the public not, at least, to ask the 
question who is this gentleman, and why is 
there such a tremendous blowing of trumpets 
because his associates have hung up his por- 
trait? 

When the statue of Georce Peasopy by 
Witiiam Story was lately unveiled in Lon- 
don, every body felt that there was great pro- 
priety in thus visibly commemorating, in the 
heart of the business of London, a merchant 
who had given vast sums of money for the ben- 
efit of others. Ifa bust of Mr. Perer Cooper, 
or of Mr. Ezra Cornewt, or of Mr. Mattrew 
VassaR should appear in the Central Park, it 
would be instantly perceived that they were the 
memorials of great public benefactors. Memo- 
rial statues are grateful witnesses of a sense of 
public obligation to individual men, except when 
a king builds his own statue at the expense of 
his people, or the directors of a hospital or oth- 
er institution perpetuate their chief in bronze 
or marble. That a man has remarkable sagac- 
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the world, is of no public importance, nor can 
the fact be supposed to excite any especial gen- 
eral admiration or gratitude. But a man who 
devotes his powers and his resources, whether 
money or time or talents, to the relief and im- 
provement of his fellow-men, takes his place 
with Howarp or FRANKLIN or JENNER. 

The youth of a country should stand before 
the statues of their fathers, not to admire certain 
qualities which are given by nature, but to con- 
template the purposes to which those qualities 
were directed. A boy, looking at the portrait 
of Joun Howarp, may feel that he has not the 
opportunity nor the gifts to do precisely what 
Howarp did, but he will feel that, in his sphere 
and according to his powers, he also can carry 
a heart of sympathy and relieve human suffer- 
ing wherever he goes. But the same boy, look- 
ing at a statue of John Jones, for example, and 
being told that he was the richest man in the 
world and made all his own money, will prob- 
ably answer, “ What’s John Jones to me, or what 
am I toJohn Jones?” Theregge plenty of John 
Joneses who have made more or less money, 
and who have not been especially stingy. But 
certainly John Jones, who is worth a hundred 
millions of dollars and gives fifty thousand dol- 
lars to a charity, does not so well deserve a 
statue as a sailor who has starvation wages and 
gives part of them to an orphan asylum. If, 
indeed, the stockholders of John Jones’s fac- 
tory choose to build a statue to him, it is their 
privilege. But why should they take a speak- 
ing-trumpet upon the occasion, and arrest every 
body’s attention, and talk about ‘‘ worthy mor- 
als and proper lessons ?” 





ENGLAND’S- DIFFICULTIES. 


“In the speech of Mr. GLapstone in London, 
at the Lord Mayor’s inauguration, the signifi- 
cant confession is made that, ‘* Whatever the 
tendencies of modern civilization—whatever its 
triumphs,” “they have not had, nor are they 
likely to have in our day or in our children’s, the 
etfect of lightening the responsibilities of the 
Government,” 

That difficulties thicken about the English is 
very apparent, They consist of terrorism in Ire- 
land; a supposed dangerous incfease of power 
in the uneducated classes ;_ a growing inferiori- 
ty in the industries which command universal 
competition; the inability to produce food with- 
in a hundred millions sterling in value of the 

“quantity annually consumed; and the steady 
growth of pauperism. Political and economic- 
al troubles arise together to perplex those who 
have the largest interest in maintaining order. 

Ever since the supply of food in England be- 
came critical, contests have existed between 
capital and labor of an intense character. The 
pertinacity hitherto evinced by trades unions 
was due to the number of laborers standing on 
the verge of pauperism, and who, as more and 
more food was needed to be imported, were 
thrust into that hopeless condition, The la- 
borers of the Continent, quieted by cheaper food 
and happier circumstances, are strangers to the 
combinations which in England have lowered 
the skill, impaired the morals, and diminished 
the effectiveness of their manufacturing indus- 
try, as compared with that of France, Belgium, 
and Germany. The superiority of the latter in 
many respects over the English, added to dther 
causes, is, however, having its effects. At Bol- 
ton, in Lancashire, the laborers a few days ago 
treated the demand for a reduction of five per 
cent. on the wages paid in cotton factories with 
a respect wholly unknown. In various other 
departments of industry strikes have been set- 
tled by workmen on a basis which concedes the 
inability of the capitalist to continue high wages 
in the face of the competition to which labor is 
now exposed, This change in tone comes late, 
hut it is yet possible to create a joint interest 
between classes hitherto opposed which may so 
improve the habits and industry of the gpera- 
tive as to make English competition with the 
world on the basis of free-trade harmless to the 
kingdom. Complete harmony is now essential 
to success, 

The slow recovery in England from the finan- 
cial explosion which, in 1866, followed the wild- 


ly speculative creation of companies on the 
policy of a limited hability, and the unexpected 
and unwelcome termination ot the war in the 


United States, is attributed by many to the 
high price of raw cotton; but the English grain 
crops of 1867 and 1868 having been bad, the 
large population, deprived of much of their 
food, were only small consumers of manufac- 
tured products, The diminished consumption 
of cotton goods in 1867 in England was equiv- 
alent to 50,000,000 pounds weight. Other 
manufacturing nations in Europe had to pay 
for raw cotton on the same or worse terms than 
the English—they were supplied with it largely 
through England—but whatever suffering they 
encountered from the high price of that staple 
was not attributed to a cause applicable equally 
to all nations except India and the United 
States, which were both growers and manu- 
facturers of cotton, Portions of the English 
manufacturers clamor for protection instead of 
free-trade, and for encouraging the growth of 
cotton in expensive India, as the remedies for 
unprofitable labor. But'protection would con- 
cede inferiority and prevent recuperation; and 





the effort to elevate this culture in India will 
be fruitless against the superior climate and 
lands of the cotton-growing region in the 
South, and against the education and skill of 
Southern planters, who can raise enough of 
this staple at low prices—which must soon pre- 
vail—to supply the world. 

When the true causes of English stagnation 
are fully understood and admitted, a powerful 
effort will be made, through harmonious rela- 
tions on the part of capital and labor, to re- 
cover the lost ground, even although reciproc- 
ity in the policy of other nations may not be 
allowed. The ground assumed by the English 
of ability to compete with all others, which for 
years was successfully maiptained, can not be 
abandoned without continued and hopeless dis- 
tress. 

It is supposed that a million of laboring men 
in England, with their families, counting say 
four millions more, might be converted into 
agricultural laborers, if the land now appro- 
priated to the parks of the aristocracy were 
opened to cultivation. As the struggle now 
going on involves the life or death of those 
who do not emigrate, it would seem that these 
parks must be applied to cultivation under a 
system of laws which no longer encourage 
landed accumulation. This change will un- 
doubtedly help the industry of England, but 
at the expense of the governing classes, which 
by gross neglect of high duties, and by a dedi- 
cation of their lives to frivolities and dissipa- 
tion, have weakened, if not forfeited, their he- 
reditary claims. ‘The increasing power of the 
uneducated classes has been invited by rulers 
whose prestige and strength have been volun- 
tarily wasted. 

The gravest difficulty which now disturbs the 
nation is the Irish question—not free, in the 
wiew of many, of complication with the United 
States. The large immigration into the United 
States of Irishmen loaded with hostility to En- 
gland, and their connection with the Democrat- 
ic party, create the fear that, if the Democracy 
should succeed in the elections, the Govern- 
ment here might be urged into at least a 
very unfriendly policy toward England. But 
apart from this complication the question in 
its domestic shape threatens the peace of the 
kingdom. Sympathy with Ireland, on the 
ground of supposed or actual cruelty prac- 
ticed by landlords, has moved those laboring 
classes which have lately been invested with 
the ballot; and terrorism makes its headway 
without’ much obstruction from the Govern- 
ment. Landlords are driven away, and the 
tenant is likely to become master of the field 
in scorn of English ascendency. 

The difficulty is much deeper than is admit- 
ted. The difference in religion is at the bot- 
tom of it—a contest which Rome will not allow 
to be composed except on the basis of a com- 
plete triumph. The question is part of the 
wider one which seeks the conquest of nations, 
and the universal prevalence of Roman Cathol- 
icism. The human mind fails to measure the 
extent of this conflict, which has been active 
since the Reformation, involving a struggle 
every where for empire. England may gain 
peace for a time by conceding independence to 
Ireland, but only for a time, as she must ulti- 
mately share in the universal struggle. 

In looking at the present aspect of things, it 
would seem that Providence is furnishing the 
world with additional proof that but little true 
happiness and repose may be found, at least 
when just conditions are neglected. Spain and 
Cuba are convalsed with revolution. France 
is disturbed with fear of such an event in case 
of Naporeon’s death. Some of the South 
American republics are in arms, China full, 
insists on overflow upon others, and England 
for the first time abandons her colonial policy, 
fearing that its continuance may embroil her 
with other powers. The United States affords 
evidence, in many portions of it, that our re- 
publican system is afflicted with such deep cor- 
ruption as to produce the apprehensions which 
draw from the English premicr his guarded but 
ominous admissions. ‘The times call for wis- 
dom, virtue, and prudence there and here, or 
wide-spread confusion may follow. England 
must summon all of her resolution to overcome 
the serious difficulties which threaten her indus- 
try and her government. 





YOUNG MEDICAL GENTLEMEN. 

In the golden age of the Republic, Captain 
Rynpers and his mob silenced Mrs. Lucretia 
Mort, in the Broadway Tabernacle, because of 
her indecent and incendiary declaration of the 
equal right of innocent Americans to personal 
liberty. But Captain Rynprers and his mob, 
although characteristic defenders of the true 
Democratic faith and heroic champions of pub- 
lic decency, failed to save the great Goliath for 
whom they fought. The gentle words of Mrs. 
Morr were more powerful than all the oaths 
and shillalahs of the Empire Club, and, like the 
smooth stones from the brook, slew the huge 
giant of the Captain’s idolatry. 

It is a lesson which the young gentlemen of 
the Philadelphia Medical School might ponder 
with advantage. The authorities recently 
opened the clinical lectures at the hospital to 





tended. They were modest, intelligent, and 
sincerely interested in the study of a profession 
which, in many branches and under many cir- 
cumstances, it is most desirable that women 
should practice, and of course should practice 
with every advantage and with the best possi- 
ble preparation. In the lecture hall, with the 
twenty-five young women, sat three or four 
hundred other young persons, sarcastically 
called young gentlemen. These last indulged 
their wit and humor before the beginning of 
the lecture by shouting, “Hat! hat!” to two or 
three of the managers of the hospital who were 
Quakers. After the lecture began, they were 
quiet. But the lecture was followed by a case 
of practical surgery, the treatment of a young 
man with a broken thigh. In the midst of the 
operation the young gentlemen burst into 
roars of mock applause, stamping, clapping, 
hissing, and jeering, all directed at the twenty- 
five young women, who sat calmly, intent upon 
their duty. But lest the manifest desertion of 
their proper sphere by the young women had 
not been sufficiently demonstrated by the young 
gentlemen, the latter, when the ladies came 
out, crowded them from the footwalk into the 
cartway across the hospital grounds. 

Like the conduct of Captain Rrnpers and 
his mob, this of the Philadelphia young gentle- 
men was brave and manly. But, we fear, that 
also, like the former, it will fail of its purpose. 
If there are young women—and we assure these 
young gentlemen that there are a great many 
—who are anxious to accomplish themselves in 
medical and surgical science and practice, they 
know that the most disgusting obstacle they 
will encounter is not the nature of the study, 
but the conduct of the young gentlemen, their 
fellow-students. Are those young gentlemen 
not able to see that such conduct as theirs of 
the other day, instead of persuading modest 
women that women should not pursue such 
studies, only deepens the resolve of every self- 
respecting woman that she will do all that she 
can by sympathy for her sisters who are inclined 
to these studies, were it only to save hergelf in 
delicate and critical moments from the possible 
presence and professional treatment of the 
other sex ? 





GENERAL JORDAN UPON CUBA. 


GENERAL JorDaN, Adjutant-General of the 
Army of Cuba, gives in a recent letter some 
information as to the actual situation of the 
country as he views it. He says that the Ca- 
ban cause has no absolute need of foreign sol- 
diers of any kind. The Cuban army numbers 
26,800 men who have arms; and it is followed 
by 40,000 liberated slaves armed with the ma- 
chetas—a weapon half hatchet and half meat- 
axe. The pressing want is arms and clothes. 
If the Cubans had 75,000 stands of arms, he is 
very sure they could end the war in ninety 
days, They have not attacked the large cities 
and ports because, having no artillery, they 
could not hold them. Meanwhile there are 
30,000 Cuban ladies “living an aboriginal life,” 
half naked upon the hill-sides, suffering inde- 
scribably, and absolutely requiring clothes and 
shelter. 

This statement from the camp of the revolu- 
tionary army is certainly not encouraging for 
the Cuban cause. General Jorpan does not 
say that the revolutionary leaders have money 
to buy arms and clothing; but for the latter he 
appeals to the sympathy of “ the American la- 
dies.” What, then, must be considered the pros- 
pects of the revolution? The difficulty has thus 





far been that no great and decisive battles were 
fought ; and no such positive advantages gained 
as would justify action upon the part of foreign 
Governments. But it now appears that no such 
battle can be fought for want of arms, A new 
junta, or what may be called a foreign commit- 
tee of the war, has been named in this country ; 
and it is declared to be their intention to ap- 
peal to Congress to recognize Cuban independ- 
ence, upon the ground that Spain has not yet 
subdued the revolution; that the Cubans have 
sacrificed every thing; that they were friendly 
to the United States Government during the 
rebellion, and have been for a long time iden- 
tified in feeling upon the subject of slavery 
with the people of the free States in this coun- 
try. Such claims, if authentic, certainly com- 
mand sympathy; but they are not grounds upon | 
which to recognize Cuban independence. Gen- 
eral Jorpan’s letter.does not describe a situa- 
tion which justifies the assertion that Cuba has 
earned the recognition of her independence in 
the manner which reason and national comity 
demand. 





NOTES. 





Amone the notable papers in Harper's Month- 
ly for December is an article upon (Ecumenical 
Gunedie which is not only timely, but is of very 
great historical interest and value. It is by far | 
the most complete and learned paper upon the | 
subject yet published in this country, nor does the | 
learning in the least oppress the style, which is 
lucid and picturesque. 





Amos Kexnatt, who lately died in Washing- | 
ton, was noted for two things: for his influence 
upon General Jacttson as chief of the kitchen | 

t 


young women, and a class of twenty-five at- | cabinet; and for virtually authorizing the rob- 
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bery of the mails when he was Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, In 1835 certain anti-slavery ‘‘ mail mat- 


ter” arrived in Charleston, A meeting of slave- 
holders and their friends was called, which the 
clergy attended in a body. The meeting resolved 
that the mail matter should be burned; and the 
bags were rifled and the contents destroyed. 
Mr, Amos KENDALL was Postmaster-General ; 
and when the subject was submitted to him by 
the Postmaster in Charleston Mr. Kenpatt re- 
plied that he had no legal authority to exclude 
newspapers from the mail, nor to prohibit their 
delivery—but ‘‘I am not prepared to direct you 
to forward or deliver the papers of which you 
speak...... I can not sanction, and will not con- 
demn, the step you have taken.” Mr, Kenpact 
belonged to the worst class of public servants this 
country has known, 





Tue Administration has made no better ap- 
pointment than that of Cuares J. Forcer as 
Assistant Treasurer in New York. In charac- 
ter, ability, and experience of affairs, no public 
man in the State is his superior; and his ap- 
pointment is a subject of general congratulation, 





A series of “historical, personal, and critic- 
al epistles” has just begun in the Troy Daily 
Times by A. Hunker, The laudable object 
of this excellent person is ‘“‘to write up the 
sad history of Reform in my country before 
it becomes utterly fixed in the popular mind 
as worthy and honorable.” It certainly is in 
great danger of being so fixed very rapidly ; and 
no time, therefore, was to be lost in unfixing it. 
Mr. Hunker has not begun too soon; and he 
addresses himself with great spirit to his task, 
trusting that as ‘* the great and good Mr. Nasby” 
has hitherto saved Kentucky from the horrors of 
progress, he may do something to stay them in 
New York. He evidently believes that there is 
a sunbeam in the cucumber, if he can only get 
it out. 





THe most ancient and respectable barriers fall 
before new iueas. The Austrian universities have 
always as sternly refused to admit Jews as pro- 
fessors as the American colleges to admit women 
as pupils. But now a Jew has been made Pro- 
fessor of Ophthalmic Surgery in the University 
of Innsbruck ; while in this country Miss Marr 
Hover has been appointed Professor of Horti- 
cultare in the Kansas Agricultural College; and 
the St. Louis Law School in Missouri haa proved 
that it has wider doors than the Columbia Col- 
lege Law School in New York, by admitting to 
the Junior class two young women, one from St. 
Louis and the other from Brooklyn. ‘The man- 
agers of the school say that they are unwilling 
that any respectable person who wishes to study 
law, and who honorably complies with the con- 
ditions required, should be deprived on account 
of sex of the advantages of the Law Department. 
Such a decision may tend to destroy the founda- 
tions of society, but it certainly seems to be very 
sensible. Is Portia so very unwomanly a figure? 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tus Presbyterian Assembiles at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, dissolved November 12. The union of the 
ld and New School parties was the occasion of at 
a? The first united Assembly wil! be heid 
ay, 


_ at Philadelphis. 

The Presi ent has appointed Charles J. Folger, of 
Geneva, New York, to be Assistant United States 
cvessaser in New York, in the place of General But- 
tertield. 

On November 14 a railroad accident occurred, re- 
sulting in great loess of life, in California, near San 
Leandro. train on the Western Pacific Railroad 
bound eastward collided with the Alameda Ferry 
train in a fog. m ten to fifteen pose were 
killed, and from thirty to ay! wounded. 

At Des Moines, Towa, on the 13th, there was a col- 
lision between a freight train and the eastern bound 
Pacific Railroad passenger train. A Pullman palace 
car and two other passenger cara were demolished, 
and from fifteen to twenty persone injured. 

The large frame building known as the Repnblican 
Wigwam, at Chicago, was destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 18th. 

Fre first stone of the new Post-office building la 
this city was laid on the afternoon of the 18th. 

Amos Kendall, the veteran politician, died in Wash- 
ington, November 12, in his eighty-first year. He was 
one of the delegates to the Ceeape Democratic Cone 
a which nominated General M‘Clellan for Prege 
ident. 

Major-General Wool died at Troy, November 10, In 
his eightieth year. : e . 

Hon. Robert J. Walker died at his residence, in 

ashington, November 11, aged sixty-eight. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Bishop of London on the 14th delivered a fu- 
neral sermon on the late George Peabody, at West- 
minster Abbey. The Bishop said no untitled com- 
moner ever drew around his grave so large & con- 
course of sincere mourners as George yoy The 
reason was that through a long life he bad labored 
for others, especially for the poor. Simple in his hab- 
its, unambitious of rank or power, he found his en- 
joyment in beneficence. It was his business to gath- 
er wealth, and his joy to give it away. His name 
would be the heritage of two great nations, and would 
form another strand of the cord binding England and 

merica. 
— Peabody, just before his death, made an ad- 
ditional donation of £150,000 to the Peabody Fand in 
aid of the London poor. 

A monster demonstration in honor of Henri Roche- 
fort waa made in the streets of Paris on the night of 
November 12. ‘ 

The Italian Cabinet approves of the choice of the 
Duke of Genoa for the Spanish throne. 

Admiral Topete has been elected Vice-President of 
the Spanish Cortes. 

It is said that more than 600 Americans attend the 


| German universities. 


The entire Russian army is to be provided with 
breech-loaders. " 

Latin will be the language of the (Ecumenical Coun~- 
cil, and a uniform pronunciation is to be fixed, in or+ 
der that the assembly, owing to the diversity of ac- 
cents, need not degenerate into a secoid Tower of 


bel. 
The Bishop of Orleans, France, declares that he will 
abide by the decisions of the Roumepen’ Council, 
e 


whatever they ra be. a letter ts. Sop 
of Paris, issued November 7, opp« e 
of Papal infallibility by the Couneil with 


o 
sion, is reported to have been instigated by Napoleon. 
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THE SCHOOL-SHIP “MERCURY.” 


Ir is only quite recently that practical philan- 
thropists have directed their attention to the 
homeless boys of our large cities. It was known 
that our criminal classes were fed from these 
** Arabs” of the street; but beyond the punish- 
ment of those detected in guilt nothing was 


done—no effort was made in a practicable and 
sensible way, looking toward the preve ntion of 
crime or the rescue of unfortunate youth. Late- 
ly, however, something has been accomplished 


in this direction by the Children’s Aid Refuge. 
This plan lacked in one important respect. Es- 

x from the Refuge, the boys in most cases 
went back to the street, and, under the influence 
of the old temptations, resumed their former evil 





We think it was in Boston that the idea first 
originated of training neglected boys for seamen. 


\ school-ship was instituted for this purpose in 
Bost nd our Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities have pted a similar idea in this city, and 
th ys from Blackwell's and Hart's islands 
have been drafted into the school-ship Mercury. 
Chis ship, of which we give an illustration on 
this } . arrived off the Battery November 1. 
Sh formerly a Havre packet, a noble ves- 
sel, 200 in length, 40 feet beam, and 21 feet 
in depth, and about 1600 tons register. Her 
din : between decks are 7$ feet. Her ac- 
commodat nd fitting up in cabins, store- 
‘ perfection. She has been ar- 

ranged for 300 boys, though at present there are 
only 114 on board; but there are 100 at Hart’s 
[sland eagerly waiting for the necessary uniforms 
me on board. These, as well as every thing 


: ire made at the various institutions; and 
he e the delay is altogether unavoidable. 
rhe vards are s heavy that, to fill all the sta- 

f-war style, it absolutely requires 





sa YY 
T 





three hundred boys, and these there will not be 
the slightest difficulty in obtaining. Having for- 
merly been a packet, every thing about the Mer- 
is in gallant, handsome style. All the wood- 
work is neatly painted; there is a profusion of 
brass-work, which is polished, and which the boys 
keep in remarkable neat- 
. and like a mirror. 
Chief among the offi- 
cers is a gentleman whose 
bravery and humanity in 
the saving of human life 


have been gratefully ac 
knowledged by the Queen 
of England, ace mpanied 
with a valuabl gold 
watch, and by the King 
of Prussia, who presented 
him with a superb chro 
nometer. lie has also 
been the recipient, from 
various societies, of two 
gold and three = silver 
medals He was in 
command of the vessel 
when she was purchased 
by the citv of New York 
for her present purpose, 


and says, pleasantly, that 
it seems he was bought 
with the ship 

‘The bovs are generous- 
ly provided for in every 
thing touching their com- 


fort. rhey are divided 
into starboard and port 
watches, in naval st) le, 
and are well and warmly 
lothed in naval uniforms, 
having round their blue 
ap a ribbon with Mer- 

golden letters. 
They rise at half past 
five (at five A.M. in sum- 
mer), stow away their 
hi ks and wash the 
ar s, clean the brass- 
work, and make things 
ship-shape, until half past 


seven, when they have 
breakfaét. Then half of 


SCHOOL BETWEEN DECKS ON THE 





each watch goes to school, and the other half goes 
on deck, loosing and reefing sails, learning sea- 
manship, exercising with the two brass six- 
pounders they have on board, and making all 
kinds of sennit to noon, when there is a spell 
for dinner and recreation until ohne. At that 
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THE SCHOOL-SHIP ‘‘MERCURY.”—[Skerouep sy Tuzo. R. Davis.) 


are in the soundest of slumbers. 


genuine Bowery style. After this they learn to 
| box the compass. Then comes the viva voce 
| recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, then five min- 
| utes’ silent prayer, and then hammocks are piped 
down, and in a few moments the embryo tars 
| 





= - — 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE. 


Ir has been charged, by the Roman Catholics, 
against Protestantism that the freedom of thought 
and conscience which the latter has nourished 
has been the cause of modern infidelity. Not 
only is this charge without foundation as against 
Protestantism, but it may with justice be hurled 
back against those who make it. 

In Protestant England and America both po- 
litical and religious liberty have found their bold- 
est champions, and have been developed to their 
largest growth, and under the most healthful con- 
ditions. On the other hand, in Roman Catholic 
Spain, France, and Italy civil freedom has been 
choked by the atmosphere; it has breathed by 
gasps; its life has been perpetuated through a 
series of violent revolutions, and it has never 
gained a permanent triumph. Freedom of 
thought in these countries has been developed 
under the same morbid conditions. As their 
political revolutionists have always substituted 
anarchy for despotism, so their scientists and 
philosophers have almost invariably sought ref- 
uge from priestcr@ in infidelity. 

The present condition of France in these re- 
spects is very plainly shown in the attitude of M. 
Raspail, the editor of the Révei/, and one of the 
radical deputies of the Corps Legislatif. His 
opinions, as taken from his own lips, are pub- 
lished in the New York Herald. We will give 
a brief extract from this correspondence, show- 
ing the religious condition of France, and the 
peculiar views to which men of thought, dis- 
gusted with the corruption of the Romish Church, 
are driven. 

** Religion,” says M. Raspail, ‘‘ must be based 
on morality—on our conscience. It must be at 
the bottom of the heart, or nowhere. We know 
nothing in regard to who or what isGod. Rath- 
er than adopt all the niaiseries (stuff) put for 























hour work of the same kind recommences until 
five p.M., when comes supper and freedom until 
half past seven. At that hour they sing hymns 
| and strong, hearty songs, like ‘‘ Hoist up the 
| Flag!” which they give with immense gusto and 
| with a strong intonation on the final syllable, in 


SCHOOL-SHIP ‘‘MERCURY.”—[Sxetcuep sy TuEo. R. 


| Admiral Porter has informed General Bow- 
EN, one of the Commissioners of Public Chari- 
ties, that he is highly in favor of the institution, 
and believes it will prove a valuable nursery for 
our naval forces. ‘The Admiral proposes shortly 
to make a cruise with the Mercury. 





THE “IRON AGE.”—{Sez First Pace.) 





Davis. } 


ward by the Jesuits, let us rather believe the 
beneficent Being to exist in nature. Who knows 
if we fre not ourselves parts of the divinity? Now, 
religion in France is a mockery, and worse—the 
instrument of tyranny and the source of degrada- 
tion. Our people are corrupted by its agencies. 
The noblemen do not 
spend their nights with 
their wives, but stay with 
actresses and lewd wo- 
men. Ingtheir eyes the 
title of father, husband, 
wife is as nothing. The 
wives, on their side, 
“muse themselves by go- 
ing to the churches, 
where they would never 
go if it was not for the 
priests. They go there, 
at the same time, to show 
off their fine robes and 
toilets, as to a day thea- 
tre. See, at Compiégne, 
how the highest ladies, 
in the midst of holding 
their fashionable tea-par- 
ties and soiré€es, give ren- 
dezvous_ with ‘little 
pieces of paper,’ and 
then go and come from 
their walks, perfectly un- 
concerned—a mere pas- 
time. It is an odious 
disgrace that our France 
of to-day should be filled 
with so many convents, 
which are real houses of 
infamy and degradation 
for humanity. Here we 
have, inhabiting these 
numerous religious es- 
tablishments, a vast army 
of over 100,000 persons, 
who are all the time en- 
gaged in disseminating 
infamy and in corrupting 
women—the wives and 
daughters of the people. 
Now these persons should 
be removed from such a 
_ State.” 
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PROLOGUE.—Tue Irish MARRIAGE. 
Part the Seconv. 
THE MARCH OF TIME. 
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ADVANCING from time past to time present, 
the Prologue leaves the date last attained (the 
summer of eighteen hundred and fifty-five), and 
travels on through an interval of twelve years— 
tells who lived, who died, who prospered, and 
who failed among the persons concerned in the 
tragedy at the Hampstead villa—and, this done, 
leaves the reader at the opening of Tue Srory, 
in the spring of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight. 


The record begins with a marriage—the mar- 
riage of Mr. Vanborough and Lady Jane Parnell. 
In three months from the memorable day when 
his solicitor had informed him that he was a free 


man, Mr. Vanborough possessed the wife he de- | 


sired, to grace the head of his table and to push 
his fortunes in the world—the Legislature of 


Great Britain being the humble servant of his | 
treachery, and the respectable accomplice of his | 


crime. 

He entered Parliament. 
his wife) six of the grandest dinners, and two of 
the most crowded balls of the season. He made 
a successful first speech in the House of Com- 
mons. He endowed a church in a poor neigh- 
borhood. 


attention in a quarterly review. He discovered, 


denounced, and remedied a crying abuse in the | 
He received | 
(thanks once more to his wife) a member of the | 


administration of a public charity. 


Royal family among the visitors at his country 
house in the autumn recess. 
umphs, and this his rate of progress on the way 
to the peerage, during the first year of his life as 
the husband of Lady Jane. 

There was but one more favor that Fortune 
could confer on her spoiled child—and Fortune 
bestowed it. There was a spot on Mr. Vanbor- 
ough’s past life as long as the woman lived whom 
he had disowned and deserted. At the end of 
the first year Death took her—and the spot was 
rubbed out. 

She had met the merciless injury inflicted on 
her with a rare patience, with an admirable cour- 
age. It is due to Mr. Vanborough to admit that 
he broke her heart, with the strictest attention 
to propriety. He offered (through his lawyer) a 
handsome provision for her and for her child. 
It was rejected, without an instant’s hesitation. 
She repudiated his money—she repudiated his 
name. By the name which she had borne in her 


maiden days—the name which she had made il- 


lustrious in her Art—the mother and daughter 
were known to all who cared to inquire after 
them when they had sunk in the world. 

There was no false pride in the resolute atti- 
tude which she thus assumed after her husband 
had forsaken her. Mrs. Silvester (as she was 
now called) gratefully accepted for herself, and 
for Miss Silvester, the assistance of the dear old 
friend who had found her again in her affliction, 
and who remained faithful to her to the end. 
They lived with Lady Lundie until the mother 
was strong enough to carry out the plan of life 
which she had arranged for the future, and to 
earn her bread as a teacher of singing. To all 
appearance she rallied, and became herself again, 
in a few months’ time. She was making her 
way; she was winning sympathy, confidence, 
and respect every where—when she sank sudden- 
ly at the opening of her new life. Nobody could 
account for it. The doctors themselves were di- 
vided in opinion. Scientifically speaking, there 
was no reason why she should die. It was a 
mere figure of speech—in no degree satisfactory 
to any reasonable mind—to say, as Lady Lundie 


to Act of Congress, in the Year | 


He gave (thanks to | 


He wrote an article which attracted 


These were his tri- | 





said, that she had got her death-blow on the day 
| when her husband deserted her. The one thing 
| certain was the fact—account for it as you might. 
| In spite of science (which meant little), in spite 
of her own courage (which meant much), the 
woman dropped at her post and died. 
In the latter part of her illness her mind gave 
way. ‘The friend of her old school-days, sitting 
at the bedside, heard her talking as if she thought 


| herself back again in the cabin of the ship. The | 


poor soul found the tone, almost the look, that 
| had been lost for so many years—the tone of the 
| past time when the two girls had gone their dif- 
| ferent ways in the world. She said, *‘ we will 

meet, darling, with all the old love between us,” 

just as she had said almost a lifetime since. 
| Before the end her mind rallied. She surprised 
| the doctor and the nurse by begging them gently 
| to leave the room. When they had gone she 
| looked at Lady Lundie, and woke, as it seemed, 
| to consciousness from a dream. 

** Blanche,” she said, *‘ you will take care of 

| my child?” 

‘**She shall be my child, Anne, when you are 
gone.” 

| | The dying woman paused, and thought for a 
little. A sudden trembling seized her. 

‘* Keep it a secret!” she said. ‘*1 am afraid 
for my child.” 

‘* Afraid? After what I have promised you ?” 

She solemnly repeated the words, ‘‘ I am afraid 
for my child.” 

** Why ?” 

‘“*My Anne is my second self—isn’t she ?” 

“ Fes.” 

‘*She is as fond of your child as I was of 
you?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘*She is not called by her father’s name—she 
is called by mine. She is Anne Silvester as I 
was. Blanche! Wéd/ she end like Me?” 

The question was put with the laboring breath, 
with the heavy accents which tell that death is 
near. It chilled the living woman who heard it 
to the marrow of her bones. 

** Don’t think that!” she cried, horror-struck. 
** For God’s sake, don’t think that!” 

The wildness began to appear again in Anne 
Silvester’s eyes. She made feebly - impatient 
signs with her hands. Lady Lundie bent over 

| her, and heard her whisper, ‘* Lift me up.” 

| She lay in her friend's arms; she looked up in 
} her friend’s face; she went back wildly to her 
| fear for her child. 

**Don’t bring her up like Me! She must be 
a governess—she must get her bread. Don’t let 
her act! don’t let her sing! don’t let her go on 
the stage!” She stopped—her voice suddenly 
| recovered its sweetness of tone—she smiled faint- 
ly—she said the old girlish words once more, in 
the old girlish way, ‘* Vow it, Blanche!” Lady 
Lundie kissed her, and answered, as she had an- 
swered when they parted in the ship, ‘‘ I vow it, 
Anne!” 

The head sank, pever to be lifted more. The 
last look of life fli¢kered in the filmy eyes and 
went out. For a moment afterward her lips 
moved. Lady Lundie put her ear close to them, 
and heard the dreadful question reiterated, in 
| the same dreadful words: ‘‘ She is Anne Silves- 
ter—as I was. Will she end like Me?” 

VI. 

Five years passed—and the lives of the three 
| men who had sat at the dinner-table in the 
| Hampstead villa began, in their altered aspects, 
to reveal the progress of time and change. 

| Mr. Kendrew; Mr. Delamayn; Mr. Vanbor- 
ough. Let the order in which they are here 
| named be the order in which their lives are re- 
viewed, as seen once more after a lapse of five 
years. 

How the husband’s friend marked his sense of 
the husband's treachery has been told already. 
How he felt the death of the deserted wife is still 
left to tell. Report, which sees the inmost hearts 
of men, and delights in turning them outward to 
| the public view, had always declared that Mr. 

Kendrew’s life had its secret, and that the secret 
| was a hopeless passion for the beautiful woman 

who had married his friénd. Not a hint ever 

dropped to any living soul, not a word ever 
spoken to the woman herself, could be produced 
in proof of the assertion while the woman lived. 

When she died Report started up again more 
| confidently than ever, and appealed to the man’s 

own conduct as proof against the man himself. 
He attended the funeral—though he was no 
relation. He took a few blades of grass from 
| the turf with which they covered her grave— 
when he thought that nobody was looking at 
him. He disappeared from his club. He trav- 
eled. Hecame back. He admitted that he was 
weary of England. He applied for, and obtained, 
an appointment in one of the colonies. To what 
conclusion did allthis point? Was it not plain that 
his usual course of life had lost its attraction for 
him, when the object of his infatuation had ceased 
to exist? It might have been so—guesses less 
likely have been made at the truth, and have hit 
| the mark. It is, at any rate, certain that he left 
| England, never to return again. Another man 

lost, Report said. Add to that, a man in ten 
| thousand—and, for once, Report might claim to 
be right. 

Mr. Delamayn comes next. 

The rising solicitor was struck off the roll, at 
his own request—and entered himself as a stu- 
dent at one of the Inns of Court. For three 
years nothing was known of him but that he was 
reading hard and keeping his terms. He was 
called to the Bar. His late partners in the firm 
knew they could trust him, and put business into 
his hands. In two years he made himself a po- 
sition in Court. At the end of the two years he 
made himself a position owt of Court. He ap- 
peared as “Junior” in ‘‘a famous case,” in 
which the honor of a great family, and the title 
to a great estate wereconcerned. His ‘‘ Senior” 











He conducted the 
The defend- 


| fell ill on the eve of the trial. 
case for the defendant and won it. 
ant said, ‘“‘ What can I do for you?” 
lamayn answered, ‘‘ Put me into Parliament.” 
Being a landed gentleman, the defendant had 
only to issue the necessary orders—and behold, 
Mr. Delamayn was in Parliament! 

In the House of Commons the new member 
and Mr. Vanborough met again. 

They sat on the same bench, and sided with 
the same party. Mr. Delamayn noticed that 
Mr. Vanborough was looking old and worn and 


gray. He puta few questions to a well-informed 
person. The well-informed person shook his 
head. Mr. Vanborough was rich; Mr. Van- 


borough was well-connected (through his wife) ; 
Mr. Vanborough was g sound man in every sense 
of the word; but —nobody liked him. He had 
done very well the first year, and there it had 
ended. He was undeniably clever, but he pro- 
duced a disagreeable impression in the House. 
He gave splendid entertainments, but he wasn't 
popular in society. His party respected him, 
but when they had any thing to give they passed 
him over. He had a temper of his own, if the 
truth must be told; and with nothing against 
*him—on the contrary, with every thing in his 
favor—he didn’t make friends. A soured man. 
At home and abroad, a soured man. 


Vu. 

Five years more passed, @ating from the day 
when the deserted wife was laid in her grave. 
It was now the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six. 

On a certain day in that year two special 
items of news appeared in the papers—the news 
of an elevation to the peerage, and the news of 
a suicide. 

Getting on well at the Bar, Mr. Delamayn got 
on better still in Parliament. He became one 
of the prominent men in the House. Spoke 
clearly, sensibly, and modestly, and was never 
too long. Held the House, where men of high- 
er abilities ‘‘ bored” it. The chiefs of his party 
said openly, ‘‘ We must do something for Dela- 
mayn.” ‘The opportunity offered, and the chiefs 
kept their word. Their Solicitor-General was 
advanced a step, and they put Delamayn in his 
place. There was an outcry on the part of the 
older members of the Bar. The Ministry an- 
swered, ‘* We want a man who is listened to in 
the House, and we have got him.” The papers 
supported the new nomination. <A great debate 
came off, and the new Solicitor-General justified 
the Ministry and the papers. His enemies said, 
derisively, *‘ He will be Lord Chancellor in a 
year or two!” His friends made genial jokes 
in his domestic circle, which pointed to the same 
conclusion. They warned his two sons, Julius 
and Geoffrey (then at college), to be careful what 
acquaintances they made, as they might find 
themselves the sons of a lord at a moment's no- 


Mr. De- | 


| tice. It really began to look like something of 


the sort. Always rising, Mr. Delamayn rose 
next to be Attorney-General. About the same 
time—so true it is that ‘‘nothing succeeds like 
success’—a childless relative died and left him 
a fortune. In the summer of ‘sixty-six a Chief 
Judgeship fell vacant. The Ministry had made 
a previous appointment which had been univers- 
ally unpopular. They saw their way to supply- 
ing the place of their Attorney-General, and 
they offered the judicial appointment to Mr. De- 
lamayn. He preferred remaining in the House 
of Commons, and refused to accept it. The 
Ministry declined to take No for an answer. 
They whispered confidentially, ‘* Will you take 
it with a peerage?” Nr. Delamayn consulted 
his wife, and took it with a peerage. The Lon- 


, don Gazette announced him to the world as 








Baron Holchester of Holchester. And the 
friends of the family rubbed their hands and 
said, *‘ What did we tell you? Here are our 
two young friends, Julius and Geoflrey, the sons 
of a lord!” : 

And where was Mr. Vanboroughi all this time ? 
Exactly where we left him five years since. 

He was as rich, or richer, than ever. He was 
as well-connected as ever. He was as ambitious 
as ever. But there it ended. He stood still in 
the House; he stood still in society; nobody 
liked him; he made no friends. It was all the 
old story over again, with this difference, that 
the soured man was sourer; the gray head, 
grayer; and the irritable temper more unendur- 
able than ever. His wife had her rooms in the 
house and he had his, and the confidential serv 
ants took care that they never met on the stairs, 
They had no children. They only saw each 
other at their grand dinners and balls. People 
ate at their table, and danced on their floor, and 
compared notes afterward, and said how dull it 
was. Step by step the man who had once been 
Mr. Vanborough’s lawyer rose, till the peerage 
received him, and he could rise no longer; while 
Mr. Vanborough, on the lower round of the lad- 
der, looked up, and noted it, with no more chance 
(rich as he was and well-connected as he was) of 
climbing to the House of Lords than your chance 
or mine. 

The man’s career was ended; and on the day 
when the nomination of the new peer was an- 
nounced, the man ended with it. 

He laid the newspaper aside without making 
any remark, and went out. His carriage set 
him down, where the green fields still remain, 
on the northwest of London, near the foot-path 
which leads to Hampstead. He walked alone 
to the villa where he had once lived with the 
woman whom he had so cruelly wronged. New 
houses had risen round it, part of the old garden 
had been sold and built on. After a moment’s 
hesitation he went to the gate and rang the bell. 
He gave the servant his card. ‘The servant's 
master knew the name as the name of a man 
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of great wealth, and of a Member of Parliament. 
He asked politely to what fortunate circumstance 
he owed the honor of that visit. Mr. Vanbor- 
ough answered, briefly and simply, ‘‘I once 
lived here; I have associations with the place 
with which it is not necessary for me to trouble 
you. Will you excuse what must seem to you 
a very strange request? I should like to see the 
dining-room again, if there is no objection, and 
if I am disturbing nobody.” 

The ‘strange requests” of rich men are of the 
nature of ‘‘ privileged communications,” for this 
excellent reason, that they are sure not to be re- 
quests for money. Mr. Vanborough was shown 
into the dining-room. The master of the house, 
secretly wondering, watched him. 

He waiked straight to a certain spot on the 
carpet, not far from the window that led into the 
garden, and nearly opposite the door. On that 
spot he stood silently, with his head on his breast 
—thinking. Was it there he had seen her for the 
last time, on the day.when he left the room for- 
ever? Yes; it was there. After a minute or 
so he roused himself, bat in a dreamy, absent 
manner. He said it was a pretty’place, and ex- 
pressed his thanks, and looked back before the 
door closed, and then went his way again. His 
carriage picked him up where it had set him 
down. He drove to the residence of the new 
Lord Holchester, and left a card forhim. Then 
he went home. Arrived at his house, his secre- 
tary reminded him that he had an appointment 
in ten minutes’ time. He thanked the secretary 
in the same dreamy, absent manner in which he 
had thanked the owner of the villa, and went 
into Lis dressing-room. The person with whom 
he had made the appointment came, and the sec- 
retary sent the valet up stairs to knock at the 
door. ‘There was no answer. On trying the 
lock it proved to be turned inside. They broke 
open the door, and saw him lying on the sofa. 
‘They went close to look—and found him dead 
by his own hand, 

VIL 

Drawing fast to its close, the Prologue reverts 
to the two girls—and tells, in a few words, how 
the wears passed with Anne and Blanche. 

Lady Lundie more than redeemed the solemn 
pledge that she had given to her friend. Pre- 
servéd from every temptation which might lure 
her into a longing to follow her mother’s ca- 
reer; trained for a teacher's life, with all the 
arts and all the advantages that money could 
procure, Anne’s first and only essays as a gov- 
erness were made, under Lady Lundie’s own 
roof, on Lady Lundie’s own child, ‘The differ- 
ence in the ages of the girls—seven years—the 
love between them, which seemed, as time went 
on, to grow with their growth, favored the trial 
of the experiment. In the double relation of 
teacher and friend to little Blanche, the girl- 
hood of Anne Silvester the younger passed safe- 
ly, happily, uneventfully, in the modest sanctu- 
ary of home. Who could imagine a contrast 
more complete than the contrast between her 
early life and her mother’s? Who could see 
any thing but a death-bed delusion in the terri- 
ble question which had tortured the mother’s 
last moments: ** Will she end like Me?” 

But two events of importance occurred in the 
quiet family circle during the lapse of years which 
is now under review. In eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight the household was enlivened by the ar- 
rival of Sir Thomas Lundie. In eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five the household was broken up by the 
return of Sir Thomas to India, accompanied by 
his wife. 

Lady Lundie’s health had been failing for some 
time previously. ‘The medical men, consulted on 
the case, agreed that a sea-voyage was the one 
change needful to restore their patient’s wasted 
strength—exactly at the time, as it happened, 
when Sir Thomas was due again in India. For 
his wife's sake, he agreed to defer his return, by 
tuking the sea-voyage with her. The one diffi- 
culty to get over was the difficulty of leaving 
Blanche and Anne behind in England. - 

Appealed to on this point, the doctors had de- 
clared that at Blanche’s critical time of life they 
could not sanction her going to India with her 
mother. At the same time, near and dear rela- 
tives came forward, who were ready and anxious 
to give Blanche and her governess a home—Sir 
Thomas, on his side, engaging to bring his wife 
back in a year and a half, or, at most, in two 
years’ time. Assailed in all directions, Lady 
Lundie’s natural unwillingness to leave the girls 
was overruled. She consented to the parting— 
with a mind secretly, depressed, and secretly 
doubtful of the futuee. 

At the last moment she drew Anne Silvester 
on one side, out of hearing of the rest. Anne 
was then a young woman of twenty-two, and 
Blanche a girl of fifteen. 

‘* My dear,” she said, simply, ‘‘I must tell you 
what I can not tell Sir Thomas, and what I am 
afraid to tell Blanche. I am going away, with 
a mind that misgives me. I am persuaded I 
shall not live to return to England; and, when 
1 am dead, I believe my husband will marry 
again. Years ago your mother was uneasy, on 
her death-bed, about your future. I am un- 
easy, now, about Blanche’s future. I promised 
my dear dead friend that you should be like my 
own child to me—and it quieted her mind. Quiet 
my mind, Anne, before I go. Whatever happens 
in years to come—promise me to be always, what 
you are now, @ sister to Blanche.” 

She held out ber hand for the last time, With 
a full heart Anne Silvester kissed it, and gave the 
promise. 


IX, 

In two months from that time one of the fore- 
bodings which had weighed on Lady Lundie’s 
mind was fulfilled. 
and was buried at sea. 

In a vear.more the second misgiving was con- 
firmed. Sir Thomas Lundie married again, He 


She died on the voyage, 





brought his second wife to England toward the 
close of eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 

Time, in the new household, promised to pass 
as quietly as in the old. Sir Thomas remem- 
bered and respected the trust which his first 
wife had placed in Anne, The second Lady 
Lundie, wisely guiding her conduct in this mat- 
ter by the conduct of her husband, left things as 
she found them in the new house. At the open- 
ing of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven the re- 
lations between Anne and Blanche were rela- 
tions of sisterly sympathy and sisterly love. The 
prospect in the future was as fair as a prospect 
could be. 

At this date, of the persons concerned in the 
tragedy of twelve years since at the Hampstead 
villa, three were dead; and one was self-exiled 
in a foreign land. ‘There now remained living 
Anne and Blanche, who had been children at 
the time; and the rising solicitor who had dis- 
covered the flaw in the Irish marriage—once Mr. 
Delamayn: now Lord Holchester. 





The Story. 
FIRST SCENE.—THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
THE OWLS. 


In the spring of the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight theré lived, in a certain county 
of North Britain, two venerable White Owls. 

The Owls inhabited a decayed and deserted 
summer-house. ‘The summer-house stood in 
grounds attached to a country seat in Perth- 
shiré, known by the name of Windygates. 

The situation of Windygates had been skill- 
fully chosen in that part of the county where 
the fertile lowlands first begin to merge into the 
mountain region beyond. The mansion-house 


-was intelligently laid out, and luxuriously fur- 


nished, The stables offered a model for venti- 
lation and space; and the gardens and grounds 
were fit for a prince. 

Possessed of these advantages, at starting, 
Windygates, nevertheless, went the road to ruin 
in due course of time. The curse of litigation 
fell on house and lands. For more than ten 
years an interminable lawsuit coiled itself closer 
and closer round the place, sequestering it from 
human habitation, and even from human ap- 
proach. The mansion was closed. The gar- 
den became a wilderness of weeds. The sum- 
mer-house was choked up by creeping plants; 
and the appearance of the creepers was followed 
by the appearance of the birds of night. 

For years the Owls lived undisturbed on the 
property which they had acquired by the old- 
est of all existing rights—the right of taking. 
Throughout the day they sat peaceful and sol- 
emn, with closed eyes, in the cool darkness shed 
round them by the ivy. With the twilight they 
roused themselves softly to the business of life. 
In sage and silent companionship of two, they 
went flying, noiseless, along the quiet lanes in 
search of a meal. At one time they would beat 
a field like a setter dog, and drop down in an in- 
stant on a mouse unaware of them. At another 
time—moving spectral over the black surface of 
the water—they would try the lake for a change, 
and catch a perch as they had caught the mouse. 
Their catholic digestions were equally tolerant 
of a rat or an insect. And there were moments, 
proud moments, in their lives, when they were 
clever enough to snatch a small bird at roost off 
his perch. On those occasions the sense of su- 
periority which the large bird feels every where 
over the smal], warmed their cool blood, and set 
them screeching cheerfully in the stillness of the 
night. 

So, for years, the Owls slept their happy sleep 
by day, and found their comfortable “| whea 
darkness fell. They had come, with the creep- 
ers, into possession of the summer-house. Con- 
sequently, the creepers were a part of the consti- 
tution of the summer-house. And consequently 
the Owls were the guardians of the Constitution. 
There are some human owls who reason as they 
did, and who are, in this respect—as also in re- 
spect of snatching smaller birds off their roosts 
—wonderfully like them. 

The constitution of the summer-house had last- 
ed until the spring of the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, when the unhallowed footsteps 
of innovation passed that way; and the venera- 
ble privileges of the Owls were assailed, for the 
first time, from the world outside. 

Two featherless beings appeared, uninvited, at 
the door of the summer-house, surveyed the 
constitutional creepers, and said, ‘‘ These must 
come down”—looked around at the horrid light 
of noonday, and said, ‘* That must come in”— 
went away, thereupon, and were heard, in the 
distance, agreeing together, ‘* To-morrow it shall 
be done.” 

And the Owls said, ‘‘ Have we honored the 
summer-house by occupying it all these years— 
and is the horrid light of noonday to be let in on 
us at last? My lords and gentlemen, the Con- 
stitution is destroyed !” 

They passed a resolution to that effect, as is 
the manner of their kind. And then they shut 
_— eyes again, and felt that they had done their 

uty. 

The same night, on their way to the fields, 
they observed with dismay a light in one of the 
windows of the house. What did the light mean ? 

It meant, in the first place, that the lawsuit 
was over at lust. » It meant, in the second place, 
that the owner of Windygates, wanting money, 
had decided on letting the property. It meant, 
in the third place, that the property had found a 
tenant, and was to be renovated immediately out 
of doors and in. ‘The Owls shrieked as they 
flapped along the lanes in the darkness. And 
that night they struck at a mouse—and missed 
him. 

The next morning, the Owls—fast asleep in 





charge of the Constitution—were roused by voices 
of featherless beings all round them. They 
opened their eyes, under protest, and- saw in- 
struments of destruction attacking the creepers. 
Now in one direction, and now in another, those 
instruments let in on the summer-house the hor- 
rid light of day. But the Owls were equal to 
the occasion. They ruffled their feathers, and 
cried, ‘‘ No surrender!” The featherless beings 
plied their work cheerfully, and answered, *‘ Re- 
form!” ‘The creepers were torn down this way 
and that. ‘The horrid daylight poured in bright- 
er and brighter. ‘The Owls had barely time to 
pass a new resolution, namely, ‘‘ That we do 
stand by the Constitution,” when a ray of the 
outer sunlight flashed into their eyes, and sent 
them flying headlong to the nearest shade. ‘There 
they sat winking, while the summer-house was 
cleared of the rank growth that had choked it up, 
while the rotten wood-work was renewed, while 
all the murky place was purified with air and 
light. And when the world saw it, and said, 
‘* Now we shall do!” the Owls shut their eyes 
in pious remembrance of the darkness, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ My lords and gentlemen, the Constitu- 
tion is destroyed !” 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
THE GUESTS. 


Wo was responsible for the reform of the 
summer-house ? 

The new tenant at Windygates was responsi- 
ble. 

And who was the new tenant ? 

Come, and see. 


In the spring of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight the summer-house had been the dismal 
dwelling-place of a pair of owls. In the autumn 
of the same year the summer-house was the live- 
ly gathering-place of a crowd of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, assembled at a lawn party—the guests 
of the tenant who had taken Windygates. 

The scene—at the opening of the party—was 
as pleasant to look at as light and beauty and 
movement could make it. 

Inside the summer-house the butterfly-bright- 
ness of the women in their summer dresses shone 
radiant out of the gloom shed round it by the 
dreary modern clothing of the men. Outside 
the summer-house, seen through three arched 
openings, the cool green prospect of a lawn led 
away, in the distance, to flower-beds and shrub- 
beries, and, farther still, disclosed, through a 
break in the trees, a grand stone house which 
closed the view, with a fountain in front of it 
playing in the sun. 

They were half of them laughing, they were 
all of them talking—the comfortable hum of the 
voices was at its loudest; the cheery pealing of 
the laughter was soaring to its highest notes— 
when one dominant voice, rising clear and shrill 
above all the rest, called imperatively for silence. 
The moment after, a young lady stepped into the 
vacant space in front of the summer-house, and 
surveyed the throng of guests as a general in 
command surveys a regiment under review. 

She was young, she was pretty, she was plump, 
she was fair. She was not the least embarrassed 
by her prominent position. She was dressed in 
the height of the fashion. A hat, like a cheese- 
plate, was tilted over her forehead. A balloon 
of light brown hair soared, fully inflated, from 
the crown of her head. A cataract of beads 
poured over her bosom. <A pair of cock-chafers 
in enamel (frightfully like the living originals) 
hung at herears. Her scanty skirts shone splen- 
did with the blue of heaven. Her ankles twin- 
kled in striped stockings. Her shoes were of 
the sort called ‘‘ Watteau.” And her heels were 
of the height at which men shudder, and ask 
themselves (in contemplating an otherwise lov- 
able woman), ‘‘Can this charming person straight- 
en her knees ?” 

The young lady thus presenting herself to the 
general view was Miss Blanche Lundie—once 
the little rosy Blanche whom the Prologue has 
introduced to the reader. Age, at the present 
time, eighteen. Position, excellent. Money, 
certain. Temper, quick. Disposition, variable. 
In a word, a child of the modern time—with the 
merits of the age we live in, and the failings of 
the age we live in—and a substance of sincerity 
and truth and feeling underlying it all. 

** Now then, good people,”’ cried Miss Blanche, 
“silence, if you please! We are going to choose 
sides at croquet. Business, business, business !” 

Upon this, a second lady among the company 
assumed a position of prominence, and answered 
the young person who had just spoken with a 
look of mild reproof, and in a tone of benevolent 
protest. 

The second lady was tall, and solid, and five- 
and-thirty. She presented to the general observ- 
ation a cruel aquiline nose, an obstinate straight 
chin, magnificent dark hair and eyes, a serene 
splendor of fawn-colored apparel, and a lazy 
grace of movement which was attractive at first 
sight, but inexpressibly monotonous and weari- 
some on a longer acquaintance. This was ~ ady 
Lundie the Second, now the widow (after four 
months only of married life) of Sir Thomas Lun- 
die, decea In other words, the step-mother 
of Blanche, and the enviable person who had 
taken the house and lands of Windygates. 

‘* My dear,” said Lady Lundie, ‘‘ words have 
their meanings—even on a young lady’s lips. 
Do you call Croquet, ‘ business ’?” 

** You don’t call it pleasure, surely?” said a 
gravely ironical voice in the back-ground of the 
summer-house. 

The ranks of the visitors parted before the last 
speaker, and disclosed to view, in the midst of 
that modern assembly, a gentleman of the by- 

gone time. 

The manner of this gentleman was distin- 
guished by a pliant grace and courtesy unknown 
to the present generation. 





gentleman was composed of a many-folded white 
cravat, a close-buttoned blue dress-coat, and 
nankeen trowsers with gaiters to match, ridicu- 
lous to the present generation. The talk of this 
gentleman ran in an easy flow—revealing an in- 
dependent habit of mind, and exhibiting a care- 
fully-polished capacity for satirical retort—dread- 
ed and disliked by the present generation. Per- 
sonally, he was little and wiry and slim—with a 
bright white head, and sparkling black eyes, and 
a wry twist of humor curling sharply at the cor- 
ners of his lips. At his lower extremities, he 
exhibited the deformity which is popularly known 
as “a club-foot.” But he carried his lameness, 
as he carried-his years, gayly. He was socially 
celebrated for his ivory cane, with a snuff-box 
artfully let into the knob at the top—and he was 
socially dreaded for a hatred of modern institu- 
tions, which expressed itself in season and out 
of season, and which always showed the same 
fatal knack of hitting smartly on the weakest 
place. Such was Sir Patrick Lundie; brother 
of the late baronet, Sir Thomas; and inheritor, 
at Sir Thomas's death, of the title and estates. 

Miss Blanche—taking no notice of her step- 
mother’s reproof, or of her uncle’s commentary 
on it—pointed to a table on which croquet mal- 
lets and balls were laid ready, and recalled the 
attention of the company to the matter in hand. 

**T head one side, ladies and gentlemen,” she 
resumed. ‘* And Lady Lundie heads the other. 
We choose our players turn and turn about. 
Mamma has the advantage of me in years. So 
mamma chooses first.” 

With a look at her step-daughter—which, be- 
ing interpreted, meant, ‘*I would send you back 
to the nursery, miss, if I could !”—Lady Lundie 
turned, and ran her eye over her guests. She 
had evidently made up her mind, beforehand, 
what player to pick out first. 

**T choose Miss Silvester,” she said—with a 
special emphasis laid on the name. 

At that there was another parting among the 
crowd. To us (who know her), it was Anne 
who now appeared. Strangers, who saw her for 
the first time, saw a lady in the prime of her life 
—a lady plainly dressed in unornamented white 
—who advanced slowly, and confronted the mis- 
tress of the house, 

A certain proportion—and not a small one— 
of the men at the lawn-party had been brought 
there by friends who were privileged to introduce 
them. ‘The moment she appeared every one of 
those men suddenly became interested in the lady 
who had been chosen first. 

** That’s a very charming woman,” whispered 
one of the strangers at the house to one of the 
friends of the house. ‘* Who is she ?” 

The friend whispered back : 

** Miss Lundie’s governess—that’s all.” 

The moment during which the question was 
put and answered was also the moment which 
brought Lady Lundie and Miss Silvester face to 
face, in the presence of the company. 

The stranger at the house looked at the two 
women, and whispered again. 

**Something wrong between the lady and the 
governess,” he said. 

The friend looked also, and answered, in one 
emphatic word : 

** Evidently !” 

There are certain women whose influence 
over men is an unfathomable mystery to observ- 
ers of their own sex. ‘The governess was one 
of those women. She had inherited the charm, 
but not the beauty, of her unhappy mother. 
Judge her by the standard set up in the illus- 
trated gift-books and the print-shop windows— 
and the sentence must have inevitably followed, 
** She has not a single good feature in her face.” 
There was nothing individually remarkable about 
Miss Silvester, seen in a state of repose. She 
was of the average height. She was as well 
made as most women. In hair and complexion, 
she was neither light nor dark, but provokingly 
neutral, just between the two. Worse even than 
this, there were positive defects in her face, 
which it was impossible to deny. A nervous 
contraction at one corner of her mouth drew up 
the lips out of the symmetrically right line, when 
they moved, A nervous uncertainty in the eve 
on the same side narrowly escaped presenting 
the deformity of a ‘‘cast.” And yet, with these 
indisputable drawbacks, here was one of those 
women —the formidable few—who have the 
hearts of men and the peace of families at their 
mercy. She moved—and there was some subtle 
charm, Sir, in the movement, that made you look 
back, and suspend your conversation with your 
friend, and watch her silently while she walked. 
She sat by you and talked to you—and behold, 
a sensitive-something passed into that little twist 
at the corner of the mouth, and into that nerv- 
ous uncertainty in the soft gray eye, which turned 
defect into beauty—which enchained your senses 
—which made your nerves thrill if she touched 
you by accident, and set your heart beating if 
you looked at the same book with her, and felt 
her breath on your face. All this, let it be well 
understood, only happened if you were a man. 
If you saw her with the eyes of a woman, the 
results were of quite another kind. In that case, 
you merely turned to your nearest female friend, 
and said, with unaffected pity for the other sex, 
‘* What can the men see in her!” 

The eyes of the lady of the house and the eyes 
of the governess met, with marked distrust on 
either side. Few people could have failed to see, 
what the stranger and the friend had noticed 
alike —that there was something smouldering 
under the surface here. MissSilvester spoke first. 

‘‘ Thank you, Lady Lundie,” she said. “*I 
would rather not play.” ; 

Lady Lundic assumed an extreme surprise 
which passed the limits of good-breeding. 

‘* Oh, indeed ?” she rejoined, sharply. ‘* Con- 
sidering that we are all here for the purpose of 
plaving. that seems rather remarkable. Is any 
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A flush appeared on the delicate paleness of 
Miss dilvester’s face. But she did her duty as 
a woman and a governess. She submitted, and 
su preserved appearances, for that time. 

* Nothing is the matter,” she answered. ‘‘I 
am not very well this morning. But I will play 
if you wish it.” ‘ 

** I do wish it,” answered Lady Lundie. 

Miss Silvester turned aside toward one of the 
entrances into the summer-house. She waited 
for events, looking out over the lawn, with a 
visible inner disturbance, marked over the bosom 
by the rise and fall of her white dress. 

“It was Blanche’s turn to select the next player. 

In some preliminary uncertainty as to her 
choice, she looked about among the guests, 
and caught the eye of a gentleman in the 
front ranks. He stood side by side with Sir 
Patrick—a striking representative of the school 
that is among us—as Sir Patrick was a striking 
representative of the school that has passed away. 

The modern gentleman was young and florid, 
tall and strong. The parting of his curly Saxon 
locks began in the centre of his forehead, traveled 
over the top of his head, and ended, rigidly-cen- 
tral, at the ruddy nape of his neck. His features 
were as perfectly regular and as perfectly unintel- 
ligent as human features can be. His expression 
preserved an immovable composure wonderful to 
behold. The muscles of his brawny arms showed 
through the sleeves of his light summercoat. He 
was deep in the chest, thin in the flanks, firm on 
the legs—in two words, a magnificent human 
animal, wrought up to the highest pitch of phys- 
ical development, from head to foot. This was 
Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn—commonly called ‘*‘ the 
honorable ;” and meriting that distinction in more 
ways than one. He was honorable, in the first 
place, as being the son (second son) of that once- 
rising solicitor, who was now Lord Holchester. 
He was honorable, in the second place, as hav- 
ing won the highest popular distinction which the 
educational system of modern England can be- 
stow—he had pulled the stroke-oar in a Univers- 
ity boat-race. Add to this, that nobody had ever 
seen him read any thing but a newspaper, and 
that nobody had ever known him to be backward 
in settling a bet—and the picture of this distin- 
guished young Englishman will be, for the pres- 
ent, complete. 

Blanche’s eye naturally rested on “him. 
Blanche’s voice naturally picked him out as 
the first player on her side. 

**IT choose Mr. Delamayn,” she said. 

As the name passed her lips the flush on Miss 
Silvester’s face died away, and a deadly paleness 
took its place. She fhade a movement to leave 
the summer-house—checked herself abruptly— 
and laid one hand on the back of a rustic seat at 
her side. A gentleman behind her, looking at 
the hand, saw it clench itself so suddenly and so 
fiercely that the glove on it split. The gentle- 
man made a mental memorandum, and register- 
ed Miss Silvester in his private books as “the 
devil's own temper.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Delamayn, by a strange coin- 
cidence, took exactly the same course which Miss 
Silvester had taken before him. He, too, at- 
tempted to withdraw from the coming game. 

‘* Thanks very mach,” he said. ‘*Could you 
additionally honor me by choosing somebody 
else? It’s not in my line.” 

Fifty years ago such an answer as this, ad- 
dressed to a lady, would have been considered 
inexcusably impertinent. ‘The social code of the 
present time hailed it as something frankly amus- 
ing. The company laughed. Blanche lost her 
temper. 

“*Can’t we interest you in any thing but severe 
muscular exertion, Mr. Delamayn?” she asked, 
sharply. ‘‘Must you always be pulling in a 
boat-race, or flying over a high jump? If you 
had a mind, you would want to relax it. You 
have got muscles instead. Why not relax them?” 

The shafts of Miss Lundie’s bitter wit glided 
off Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn like water off a duck’s 
back. 

** Just as you please, ” he said, with stolid good- 
humor. ‘‘ Don’t be offended. I came here with 
ladies—and they wouldn’t let me smoke. I miss 
my smoke. I thought I'd slip away a bit and 
have it. Allright! I'll play.” 

**Oh! smoke by all means!” retorted Blanche. 
**T shall choose somebody else. I won't have 
you!” 

The honorable young gentleman looked un- 
affectedly relieved. The petulant young lady 
turned her back on him, and surveyed the 
guests at the other extremity of the summer- 
house. 

** Who shall I choose ?” she said to herself. 

A dark young man—with a face burned gipsy- 
brown by the sun; with something in his look 
and manner suggestive of a roving life; and per- 
haps of a familiar acquaintance with the sea—ad- 
vanced shyly, and said, in a whisper: 

**Choose me!” 

Blanche’s face broke prettily into a charming 
smile. Judging from appearances, the dark 
young man had a place in her estimation pe- 
culiarly his own, 

**You!” she said, coquettishly. 
going to leave us in an hour’s time !” 

He ventured a step nearer. ‘I am coming 
back,” he pleaded, ‘‘ the day after to-morrow.” 

** You play very badly !” 

“*T might improve—if you would teach ne.” 

“Might you? Then I will teach you!” She 

turned, bright and rosy, to her step-mother. ‘*1] 
choose Mr. Arnold Brinkworth,” she said. 
_ Here, again, there appeared to be something 
in a name unknown to celebrity, which neverthe- 
less produced its effect—not, this time, on Miss 
Silvester, but on Sir Patrick. He looked at Mr. 
Brinkworth with a sudden interest and curiosity. 
If the lady of the house had not claimed his at- 
tention at the moment he would evidently have 
sjvhen to the dark young man. 

But it was Lady Lundie’s turn to choose a 
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second player on her side. Her brother-in-law 
was a person of some importance; and she had 
her own motives for ingratiating herself with the 
head of the family. She surprised the whole com- 
pany by choosing Sir Patrick. 

‘*Mamma!” cried Blanche. ‘ What can you 
be thinking of? Sir Patrick won't play. Cro- 
quet wasn't discovered in his time.” 

Sir Patrick never allowed ‘his time” to be 
made the subject of disparaging remarks by the 
younger generation without paying the younger 
generation back in its own coin. | 

**In my time, my dear,” he said to his niece, 
‘people were expected to bring some agreeable 
quality with them to social meetings of this sort. 
In your —— have dispensed with all that. 
Here,” remarked the old gentleman, taking up 
a croquet mallet from the table near him, ‘“‘ is 
one of the qualifications for success in modern 


society. And here,” he added, taking up a ball, 
**is another. Very good. Liveandlearn, I'll 
play! I'll play!” 


Lady Lundie (born impervious to all sense of 
irony) smiled graciously. 

“I knew Sir Patrick would play,’ 
**to please me.” 

Sir Patrick bowed with satirical politeness. 

** Lady Lundie,” he answered, ‘* you read me 
like a book.” ‘To the astonishment of all per- 
sons present under forty he emphasized those 
words by laying his hand on his heart, and 
quoting poetry. ‘‘I may say with Dryden,” 
added the gallant old gentleman: 


? 


she said, 


***Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet.'” 


Lady Lundie looked unaffectedly shocked. 
Mr. Delamayn went a step farther. He inter- 
fered on the spot—with the air of a man who 
feels himself imperatively called upon to perform 
a public duty. 

** Dryden never said that,” he remarked, “I'll 
answer for it.” 

Sir Patrick wheeled round with the help of 
his ivory cane, and looked Mr. Delamayn hard 
in the face. 

**Do you know Dryden, Sir, better than I do?” 
he asked. 

The Honorable Geoffrey answered, modestly, 
**T should say I did. I have rowed three races 
with him, and we trained together.” 

Sir Patrick looked round him with a sour smile 
of triumph. 

“‘Then let me tell you, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ that 
you trained with a man who died nearly two 
hundred years ago.” 

Mr. Delamayn appealed, in genuine bewilder- 
ment, to the company generally : 

**What does this old gentleman mean?” he 


asked. ‘‘I am speaking of Tom Dryden, of 
Corpus. Every body in the University knows 
him.” 


*“*T am speaking,” echoed Sir Patrick, ‘‘ of 
John Dryden the Poet. Apparently, every body 
ir the University does not know him !” 

Mr. Delasmayn answered, with a cordial earn- 
estness very pleasant to see : 

“* Give = my word of honor, I never heard 
of him before in my life! Don't be angry, Sir. 
I’m not offended with you.” He smiled, and 
took out his brier-wood pipe. ‘‘ Got a light?” 
he asked, in the friendliest possible manner. 

Sir Patrick answered, with a total absence of 
cordiality : 

‘*T don’t smoke, Sir.” 

Mr. Delamayn looked at him, without taking 
the slightest offense : 

** You don’t smoke!” he repeated. ‘‘ I won- 
der how you get through your spare time?” 

Sir Patrick closed the conversation : 

“* Sir,” he said, with a low bow, “‘ you may 
wonder.” 

While this little skirmish was proceeding Lady 
Lundie and her step-daughter had organized the 
game ; and the company, players and spectators, 
were beginning to move toward the lawn. Sir 
Patrick stopped his niece on her way out, with 
the dark young man in close attendance on her. 

** Leave Mr. Brinkworth with me,” he said. 
‘**T want to speak to him.” 

Blanche issued her orders immediately. Mr. 
Brinkworth was sentenced to stay with Sir Pat- 
rick until she wanted him for the game. Mr. 
Brinkworth wondered, and obeyed. 

During the exercise of this act of authority a 
circumstance occurred at the other end of the 
summer-house. Taking advantage of the con- 
fusion caused by the general movement to the 
lawn, Miss Silvester suddenly placed herself close 
to Mr. Delamayn. 

** In ten minutes,” she whispered, ‘‘ the sum- 
mer-house will be empty. Meet me here.” 

The Honorable Geoffrey started, and looked 
furtively at the visitors about him. . 

“* Do you think it’s safe ?” he whispered back. 

The governess’s sensitive lips trembled, with 
fear or with anger, it was hard to say which. 

**T insist on it!” she answered, and left him. 

Mr. Delamayn knitted his handsome eye- 
brows as he looked after her, and then left the 
summer-honse in his turn. ‘The rose-garden at 
the back of the building was solitary for the mo- 
ment. He took out his pipe and hid himself 
among the roses. The smoke came from his 
mouth in hot and hasty puffs. He was usually 
the gentlest of masters—to his pipe. When he 
hurried that confidential servant, it was a sure 
sign of disturbance in the inner man. 


PARAGUAY. 


THE so-called republic of Paraguay is in real- 
ity a despotism, ruled by a tyrant who has no 
parallel in modern times but Ali Pasha; and the 
allies have addressed themselves to his destruc- 
tion with a zeal and effect which are very likely 
to bring about the extermination of his subjects 
en masse, 

When this man’s rule began, Paraguay was a 











fertile country; the old Jesuit settlement called 
the Missionés, in particular, was a rich and beau- 
tiful province, celebrated for its productiveness. 
Comfortable homesteads and innumerable herds 
of cattle were to be seen there, but now it is a 
desolate wilderness, without an inhabitant; and 
in the other parts of the country, where popula- 
tion still exists, the people are in the extremity 
of want and misery. The rivers of Paraguay 
present the flat and desclate appearance peculiar 
to the giant streams of the great continent of 
America. Water-fowl, vultures, and alligators 
have undisputed lodgings on the banks, and long 
lapses of distance lie between the towns ; for in- 
stance, after leaving Corrientes, there is not a 
town for three hundred miles. Asuncion, the 
capital city, is picturesque, irregular, tawdry, and 
unfinished, the fine. o!1 Spanish houses having 
been replaced by buildings more to the taste of 
Lopez, a semi-barbarian in that as in every thing 
else. Public buildings are falling into decay be- 
fore they are half built, and ruin is written on 
every thing. There was a so-called Public Li- 
brary, but the books were nearly all theological, 
and few persons were ever seen reading there. 
Lopez, however, found a characteristic use for 
the books—he had them cut up for rocket and 
squib cases. 

The Paraguayans are a handsome people, and 
the native costume of both sexes is beautiful, but 
it is abandoned almost entirely to the use of the 
lower classes, ‘They are very ignorant, especially 
the women; and their lives are wretched, ac- 
cording to our ideas, though it is to be presumed 
they like them, or did like them, until they came 
to learn the unmitigated misery of prolonged and 
merciless war. The Geemaylee always been in 
the worst political condition possible to its in- 
stitutions for the time being; so bad, that its 
probable extinction—a design with which ‘‘ peo- 
ple who know” credit the allies, and which Lopez 
has certainly done his best to forward—would 
really appear to be the best thing that could 
happen to it. Francia, the first President of the 
Republic after the Spanish yoke had been thrown 
off, did much good, though he was a ruthless ty- 
rant, who might have been the model monster 
had there been no Lopez. Terribly severe and 
irritable, and, haunted by a constant fear of as- 
sassination and revolt, he became, in his later 
years, a moody, bitter, and cruel tyrant, abso- 
lutely without a friend, or a single joyous hour. 
Francia ruled alone, and with irresponsible pow- 
er, for twenty-six years, and died on Christmas- 
day, 1840, at the age of seventy-eight. He was 
buried in the Iglesia de la Incarnacion, the old- 
est church in Asuncion, in a tomb built on the 
floor of the choir. The next morning the bricks 
were found scattered around in all directions, and 
his body had disap’ . What became of it 
remains a secret: the trembling people believed 
the Evil One had carried it away during the 
night; but it is probable the alligators could 
have solved the mystery. The terrible dread 
his very name inspired did not die with him. 
** A native,” says Mr. Masterman, “ will never 
willingly speak of ‘el muerto,’ as they call him, 
and to this day will look round fearfully if Fran- 
cia be mentioned, and only to intimate friends 
will tell tales of his cruel deeds and supernatural 
wisdom.” ‘The implicit obedience to which he 
tamed the people rendered them passive in the 
hands of his successors. ‘They were perfectly 
submissive to Don Carlos Lopez, a man of very 
low birth and mixed blood, who was a tolerably 
good governor, for a Spanish American ruler not 
cruel, and, though imperious, rude, and over- 
bearing, tolerably just. He died in 1862, and 
his son Francisco was ‘‘ elected” as his successor. 
On this occasion he appears to have inaugurated 
his career of crime. 

** The election was but a farce. The deputies 
from the ninety-two partedos of the republic met 
in the capital, and sat in the Cabildo, which was 
surrounded by a strong body of troops, command- 
ed by the very man who asked their votes; and 
of course all free action, or even discussion, was 
out of the question. One member, it is true, had 
the temerity to say that the office of President 
was declared by the ‘organic law’ of the country 
not to be hereditary, and that therefore Don 
Francisco was not eligible: he was listened to 
in ominous silence. Another suggested that the 
present was a good oppértunity for mddifying the 
laws of the country; when he was angrily told to 
hold his tongue by Lopez himself, who reminded 
the deputies that they had not met to consider 
the laws of the country, but to elect a new Pres- 
ident. That same night both disappeared, and 
have not been heard of since. It is almost su- 
perfluous to add that the next day ‘the citizen 
Francisco Solano Lopez’ was unanimously chosen 
‘Gefe Supremo y Generdl de los Exercitos de la 
Republica del Paraguay.’” 

‘There was much formal jey ; and many forced 
festivals, which cost large sums of money, were 
held throughout the country ; and the new Pres- 
ident began immediately to increase the army, 
having already raised his own salary to a much 
larger sum than his father’s. There are those 
who believe that Lopez inaugurated the war 
with deliberate personal motives from the first, 
and give the following explanation, which in- 





troduces us to the inevitable female element in | 


this strange story: ‘‘ From Paris, in 1857, Lopez 
returned, and imported two novelties—the French 
uniform for officers, and a mistress for himself; 
the latter a most fatal step in his life, as that lady 
occupied, eventually, a very prominent place in 
Paraguayan affairs, and was, I believe, by her 
evil counsels, the remote cause of the terrible 
war which has utterly depopulated the country. 
She is of Irish parentage, but was born in France, 
and was married to a surgeon in the French 
army, who still lives, so I will not give his real 
name; that by which his wife is known in Para- 
guay is Madame Eloisa Lynch. She is a tall, 
stout, and remarkably handsome woman ; and I 
could well believe the story, that when she land- 





ed in Asuncion, the simple natives thought her 
charms were of more than earthly brilliancy, and 
her dress so sumptuous that they had no words 
to express the admiration they both excited. She 
had received a showy education—spoke English, 
French, and Spanish with equal facility; gave 
capital dinner- parties, and could drink more 
Champagne without being affected by it than any 
one I have ever met with. A clever, selfish, and 
most unscrupulous woman, the influence she ex- 
ercised over a man so imperious, so weak, and 
so vain as Lopez was immense. With admira- 
ble tact, she treated him with the utmost respect 
and deference, while she could really do with 
him as she pleased, and virtually was the rovler 
of Paraguay. She had two ambitious projects 
—the first, to marry him; the second, to make 
him the ‘Napoleon of the New World.’ The 
first was a difficult one, for her husband, being 
a Frenchman, could not sue for a divorce; but 
should the second succeed, it would not be very 
hard, perhaps, to procure a dispensation, and 
her equivocal position would be changed for a 
secure one. ‘Therefore, she gradually but in-- 
sidiously imbued Lopez with the idea that he 
was the greatest soldier of the age, and flattered 
the vain, credulous, and greedy savage into the 
belief that he was destined to raise Paraguay 
from obscurity, and make it the dominant pow- 
er of South America,” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


More Wine on mone Wittixs?’—An English cler- 

yma went to an hotel to order a dinner for a num- 
e of clerical friends. .**May I ask, Sir,” demand- 
ed the waiter, — y, “whether the party is High 
Church or Low Church f" 

“ Now, what on earth,” cried the clergyman, ‘do 
my friends’ opinions matter to you ?" 

“A great deal, Sir,” rejoined the waiter, “if High 
Church, I must provide more wine; if Low Church, 
more wittles,” 
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Poputas Diet ww Uras—Spare rib, 
etme, scacteieesatel 
A lady, out with her little boy and girl, bought the 
boy a rubber balloon, which escaped him, and flew up 
in the air. The girl, seeing tea’s in his eyes, said: 
“ Never mind, Neddy; when you die aud go to heay- 
en you'll dit it.” 








Sririsu.—" My dear,” said Mr. B——~ to his wife, 
while his smiling countenance indicated the con- 
sciousness of having done a good action, “I have jnst 
had my life insured for your benefit.” ‘“ Well, I de- 
clare,” said Mrs. B——-, looking round upon her fam- 
ily and friends with an expression of injured inuo- 
cence, “just to think of the selfishness of men, and 

articularly of husbands! There, you have been and 
Bad your life insured, while your poor wife may go 
without any insurance on hers. It's jast what I would 
expect of you.” 

— 

It is eaid—ironically, perhaps—that blacksmiths 
forge and steel every day. 

People who let the grass grow under their feet— 
Aeronauts. 


Editors ought to be able to live cheap--they get 
* bored” for nothing. 








An ex-devil of a country printing-ofice was ques- 
tioned as to the duties of a “printer's devil.” He re- 
plied, ‘To a? in clean water, carry out dirty wa- 
ter, steal wood, Ile, and numerous other articles." 
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POPPING CORN. 
We were popping corn, 
Sweet Bitty and I; 
It danced about, 
And it danced up high. 
The embers were hot 
In their fery light, 
And it went up brown 
And it came down white. 
White and beautiful, 
. Crimped and curled, 
The prettiest fairy dance 
In the world! 
The embers were hot 
In their fiery light, 
And it went up brown 
And it came down white. 


Ah, many a time are the embers hot, 
And the human spirit can brook it not, 
Yet forth from the fervent, flery light 
Cometh transform'd and enrob'd in white. 
—e = 

A student was under examination once, at the Coi 
lege of Surgeons, when a hypothetical case was sub- 
mitted, its various stages described, and the mode of 
treatment required. At last came the crisis: ‘“* Now, 
Sir,” said Sir A. C., “what would you dof" ‘Sir,’ 
replied the pupil of Esculapius, “1 would send for 
you." 


eee 


A sufferer complains that squeaking boots “ mur- 
der sleep" in church. 





“ Mamma," said a little French girl, “do cats have 
souls?” “Why, darling?” ‘Because I shonld like 
to have my cat's sou) always in heaven with mine.” 
And then, after a moment's reflection, “ Why, of 
course, all the cats’ souls mast be ip heaven to catch 
the rats’ souls.” 





The following notice was posted on a large box, 
which passed over one of the great through lines of a 
sallveok a few days siuce: ‘* Baggage emaahers are re- 
quested to handle thie box with care, as it conteing 
nitro glycerine, Greek fire, gun cotton, and two live 


" 


gorillas!" The box was not broken. 


_ oe 
Lines taken from a hymn-book, which a young lady 
incautiously left behind her in a chapel: 
I look in vain—he does not come; 
Dear, dear, what shall 1 do! 
I can not listen as I ought 
Unless he listens too! 


He might have come as wel) as not! 
What plagues these fellows are! 
I'll bet he’s fast asleep at home, 
Or smoking s cigar! 
—— . 
The following is the latest marriage ceremony at 
suggested for mariages S convenanee : ~— to bride- 
v0 ed sixt “Do you marry this womar 
eer car delusion rr” “No.” “Are you bald?’ 
“Yes.” “Any teeth?” “No.” “Do you wear flan 
nel?” “Yes.” * You believe in rheumatism and have 
faith in gout?” “ Yes.” “ You are atterly bored an¢ 
incapable of being amused?” “Yes.” “You care 
for nobody but yourself?” “Certainly not." ‘Not 
for your bride?” “Naturally not.” “Very good 
then you two are united in the name of the law 
Make her happy, as she will others.” 








An old tobacco ehewer finds that the Bible sustains 
his favorite habit. He quotes: He that is filthy, les 
him be filthy still. | 
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Now I saw in my dream, that at the end of the valley lay blood, | many shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger days, 
es, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, even of Pilgrims that | grown so crazy and stiff in his joints, that he can now do little 
cone this way formerly ; and, while I was musing what should | more than sit in his Cave’s mouth grinning at Pilgrims as they 
ison, I espied, a little before me, a cave, where two | go by, and biting his nails because he can not come at them. 

Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old time, by whose power and! “So I saw that Christian went on his way; yet, at the sight of 

y the men, whose bones, blood, ashes, etc., lay there, were | the Old Man that sat in the mouth of the Cave, he could not tell 
‘put to death. By this place Christian went without much | what to think, especially because he spoke to him, though he could 
‘at I somewhat wondered: but I have learned since, | not go after him, saying, ‘ You will never mend till more of you 
t Pagan has been dead many a day; and as for the other, | be burnt!’ but he held his peace, and set a good face on it, and 
though. he be yet alive, he is, by reason of age, and also of the | so went by, and catched no hurt.”—Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
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“The governments of Europe which recognize the Roman Catholic Church as the State Church, generally expect that the Council will take some new 
action on questions directly affecting the relation of the Church to the State, and that claims will be asserted which not a single government is likely 


accept or officially to recognize.”—Daily Papers. 
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THE SALE OF INDULGENCES. 


Axsovt three centuries and a half ago Pope 
Leo X., finding himself in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances, and unable, in consequence, to grat- 
ify his luxurious tastes, resolved to replenish his 
exhausted purse by the sule of indulgences for 
sins on a scale never ventured on before, veiling 
the true reason for this step under the pretext 
that funds were wanted to complete the church 
of St. Peter, at Rome. Three head-commission- 
ers were appointed to superintend the business in 
ditferent parts of Europe, with a host of subor- 
dinates to work under their direction among the 
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people. One of these subordinates, Terzen by 
name, soon achieved an unenviable notoriety by 
the shameless manner in which he drove his 
corrupting traffic among the German peasantry. 
He must have been corrupt, indeed, to surpass 
his fellows in wickedness. All vied with each 
other in shameless wit and scandal. MeNzEL re- 
lates, in his ‘‘ History of Germany,” that a monk, 
by the name of [sexty, carried about with him a 
feather which he declared had been plucked from 
the wing of the Archangel Michael! Having had 
the misfortune to lose this at the village of Aldin- 
gen, he procured a handful of hay from the tavern 
barn, and gave out that it came from the stall in 


which the infant Jesus was cradled at Nazareth. 
| Among the people. who pressed about him was 

the hostess of the inn, who kneeled and kissed 

her own hay as a precious relic. Another seller 

of indulgences exclaimed to a crowd of listen- 

ers at Baden: cce volant !—(See, they fly!) 
pointing to a cloud of feathers thrown out of the 
church-tower by a confederate, which he assured 
the gaping crowd were souls released from pur- 
gatory. 

Indulgences were granted for the commission 
of the worst of crimes. By the present of a mag 
nificent horse an officer procured indulgence not 
only for himself but for a band of five hundred 


soldiers under his command. ‘Terzer himself 
carried about with him.a picture representing the 
Prince of Darkness torturing souls in the lake of 
fire; and had a couplet engraved on his money- 
box, setting forth that, as soon as the chink of 
the coin was heard inside, the soul for whom it 
was paid was released from torment. He be- 
came so lost to shame that he would sell in- 
dulgences for the commission of murder, or any 
other capital crime, for any sum he could squeeze 
out of a customer. But his popularity was of 
short duration. The Imperial Government took 
alarm at the constant outflow of money from 





Germany into the papal coffers; and decreed 
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that two-thirds of the immense sums raised by 
the sale of indulgences should be retained to as- 
sist in defraying the expense of campaigns against 
the Turks. ‘The common people also, who, for- 
tunately for the interests of morality and religion, 
were far better than the priesthood of the time, 
soon learned to regard Trerzet and his fellows 
with dislike and suspicion; and even before 
LuTHER’s open exposure of his wickedness 
his influence among them was rapidly declin- 
ing. 

[ETZEL, it would seem, had overacted his part, 
and brought himself into disgrace with his supe- 
riors The infamy of his proceedings at length 
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became so notorious that a commissioner was sent 
from Rome to examine into his conduct. Dreading 
the inquiry, TeTzet refused to appear when sum- 
moned before the commissioner at Altenburg, on 
the ground that he had been warned against the 
adherents of LurHER at that place; but afterward, 
at Augsburg, he was subjected to a rigid examin- 
ation by the commissioner, by whom he was se- 
verely reprimanded for his immorality, threaten- 
ed with the displeasure of. the Holy Father, and 
with expulsion from his order. The commis- 
sioner appears to have been horror-struck with 
the results of his investigation. He wrote to a 
friend that he had detected TreTzeL in many im- 
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moralities, and should report him at Rome for 
censure. This was in-1518. -TeTzri immedi- 
ately sought refuge in flight. His terror brought 
upon him a severe illness, from which he never 
recovered. He died the following year in the 
Dominican cloister at Leipsic 

Our engraving, from a picture by Professoi 
H&BERLIN, of Stuttgart, represents the monk 
Terzer in the heyday of his popularity. A 
group of soldiers are studying the license they 
have just bought. Peasant women press to- 
ward him for the coveted indulgence which 
money alone can procure, or to purchase the 
release of some departed soul from purgatory. 
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rhe very beggars hail his approach; for Te 
ZEL’s wares cost him nothing, and he will gauge 
his price to the condition of the purchaser rhe 
picture derives additional interest from the fact 
that. in view of the meeting of the G2cumenical 
Council at Rome on the 8th of Deceniber, the 
Pope has this year deere ed an indulgence in the 
form of a jubilee, promising plenary indulgence 
and remission of sins to all the faithful who shall 
recite, in designated places before the meeting 
of the Council, a certain number of prayers 
‘for the conversion of souls, and the peace, 
tranquillity, and triumph of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” 
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IN THE FALL 


Ter old anturanal etiliness holds the wood; 


mist of autumn makes the day a dream; 
i country sounds fall faint, half understood 
i half unheeded, as to sick men seem 
I ces of their friends when death is near, 
Aud earth grows vaguer to the tired ear. 
At soft gray dawns and softer evening ends 
The air is echoless and dul! with dews; 
And leaves hang loose, and whosvever wends 
His way through woods is ‘ware of altered hues 
And alien tints; and oft with hollow sound 
The chestnut busk falls rattling to the ground. 


A 
Now comes the faint warm smell of fresh-built ricks, 
Aud empty flelds look up at empty skies, 
And smoke floats sidelung from the burning quicks, 
And low across the stunted stubble flies 
The whirring covey, till its wings have grown 
A murmur—then, a memory alune. 
Now, haply on some sunless afternoon 
When brooding winds are whisp’ring to the leaves, 
Shrill twitter’d half-notes fill the air, and soon 
From farm-honse thatch and cozy cottage eaves 
The cire’ling swallows call their eager brood 
And straight fly south, by unseen summers woo’d. 
A certain sadness claims these autumn days— 
A sadness sweeter to the poet’s heart 
Than all the full-fed joys and lavish rays 
Of riper suns: old wounds, old woes, depart; 
Life calls a truce, and nature seems to keep 
Herself a-hush to watch the world asleep. 


VERONICA. 


Ey the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’? 








En Pive Books.—Book LX. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HUGH WILL NOT BE AMBITIOUS. 


Asovut the middle of June Mr. Frost departed 
for Italy. He was only to be away a fortnight 
at first. He would then return to London; and, 
if all went well; would go back to Naples in the 
autumn. 

He had been to Gower Street several times be- 
fore leaving England. He had spoken to Hugh 
about his prospects, and had said that if matters 
succeeded with the company who were employ- 
ing him he should be able to offer Hugh a splen- 
did chance of distinguishing himself. 

** But,” said Mugh, ‘* this great company will 
have a great architect of their own. ‘There will 
be subordinates, of course, to do the drudgery, 
and the big man will get the credit. I do not 
say that that is unfair. Big men have to earn 
their bigness, mostly, and I am the last fellow in 
the world to grudge them what they’ve earned. 
Besides, I do not want to be wandering about 
the Continent. I have served my apprenticeship 
and learned my trade, and now I want to try to 
make a home for myself and a place in the world. 
1 am not ambitious—” 

‘**A man ought to be ambitious,” said Mr. 
Frost 

‘*'There might be a good deal to be said on 
that subject. But at all events, a man ought not 
to say he is ambitious if he isn’t.” 

His mother and Mr. Frost succeeded, however, 
in persuading Hugh to remain some months lon- 
ger in his present position. He was engaged by 
Digby and West at a weekly salary, and no per- 
manent arraugement had yet been come to. He 
would let things go on as they were for a while. 

Zillah had gained a reprieve, but her anxieties 
remained active. At the best, she had trouble 
before her. If all went well, and her money— 
Hugh's money—were restored by the end of the 
year, it would still devolve on her to give her son 
some explanation as to this accession of fortune. 

Her son’s love and respect were very precious 
to her: even as her husband’s had been. She 
knew that Hugh inherited his father’s stern ha 
tred of deception. What would he say when he 
knew that his mother had concealed so import- 
ant a matter—and one which he surely had a 

right to be made acquainted witli—all these 
years? And if he asked her, ‘* Mother, why 
have you done this?” how should she answer 
him ? 

She was a woman of acute and observant in- 
telligence in most cases. In all that concerned 
her only son she was, of course, peculiarly quick 
to see and to understand. She knew that Hugh 
had fallen in love, and that his love was not the 
light, boyish fancy that Mr. Frost had tried to 
persuade her it would prove to be. Hugh had 
said no word to her on the subject, but there 
needed no word to convince her that she was 
right. And she liked Maud. She did not love 
her. She was not clingingly affectionate by na- 
ture, and all the love in her heart was absorbed 
by her son. But she had a kindly regard for the 
gui. She admired and approved her. She was 
not grudging or unjust because this stranger with 
the deep blue eyes and golden hair had become 
paramount in Hugh’s thoughts. She knew him 
to be steadfast and true; and she was well as- 
sured that neither lover nor wife would push her- 
self from her due place in her son's love and re- 
spect. But as she watched Hugh's growing love 
for Maud, the thought of falling from her own 
high honorable place in his regard hecame more 
and more painful and intolerable to her. Hugh 
had implicit faith in his mother’s purity and 
goodness. She was his high model of woman- 
hood; and he had often said to her, “I only 


“hope my wife may be as good as my mother! I 


can't wish for any thing better.” But could he 
still say so when he knew— ? 
There was a little human jealousy within her 
east which made her feel that to humble her- 
t now before Hugh, and say to him, ‘** My 
sun, I have sinned. Forgive me!” would be to 
yield to that other woman whom he loved a too 
absolute supremacy; to abdicate in her favor the 


sole pride and glory of ner ute, Sne did not hate . 





Mand for stealing Hugh's heart. The wife would 
be nearest and dearest ; that she was resigned, 
if not content, to bear. She would still be his 
honored mother. But she thought she would 
come to hate Maud if Hugh ever were to dimin- 
ish by one iota his tribute of filial reverence. 
And all this time Maud knew no more of the 
position she occupied in the thoughts of the mo- 
ther and son than we any of us know of the place 
we hold in each other's minds, 

After the party at Mr. Lovegrove’s Maud had 
seriously begged her aunt not to take her out to 
any similar gathering again. 

‘*T would not say this, dear Aunt Hilda,” said 
Maud, ‘‘if I thought that you derived any grati- 
fication from the society of those people. But I 
watched you the other night, and I saw—I fan- 
cied—that you looked very weary and uninter- 
ested.” 

‘*Not uninterested as long as my was 
there. I like to see ye admired, Maud,’ 

** Admired! Dear Aunt Hilda—” 

** Well I know, I grant ye, that the folks there 
were not of the class you ought to associate with. 
And if I were but in my rightful and proper posi- 
tion, what a delight it would be for me to present 
ye to the world you were born to livein! But as 
to presenting, my dear child, sure how would I 
go to court in a street cab? and living in Gower 
Street! I don’t say any thing against it, and 
some of the old family mansions are in drearier 
places; but, after all, you know, there would be 
a degree of incongruity about attempting to en- 
tertain, or any thing of that sort, in a lodging of 
this kind; and ye know, Maud, he barely allows 
me enough for the necessaries of life as it is. 

ome women would run him into debt. But I 
couldn't bring myself to do that—barring abso- 
lute necessity: not to mention that J’d have to 
bear all the bullying and annoyance, seeing that 
he’s safe and comfortable away beyond seas!” 

Maud endeavored to persuade her aunt that it 
was no feeling of pride which rendered her un- 
willing to go to the Lovegroves. She disclaimed 
such a sentiment with much warmth. No; it 
was simply that the people she met there were 
uncongenial to her. That might be partly her 
own fault, but the fact remained so. 

Maud did not say that the anxiety of suspense 
about Veronica made it irksome to her to see 
strangers. It was a subject that could not be 
mentioned between her aunt and herself. But 
as the weeks wore on, and no answer came to 
her letter, her heart sank. She had scarcely 
been aware how strong a hope had sprung up 
within her on the receipt of Veronica’s letter, 
until she began to measure the depth of her dis- 
appointment as the time rolled by and brought 
no further communication. 

In the old days at Shipley Maud would have 
enjoyed the oddity and newness of the society she 
had met at the Lovegroves’. But now such en- 
joyment was impossible to her. She was con- 
scious of nervously shrinking from a new face, 
of nervously dreading a chance-word which might 
touch on the still recent shame and sorrow that 
had befallen them all, as a wounded person starts 
away from the approach of even the gentlest 
hand lest it should lay itself unawares upon his 
hurt. 

Mr. Frost’s sudden mention of his proposed 
journey to Italy had disturbed her for this rea- 
son: though she told herself how absurd and 
weak it was to be so disturbed. Hundreds of 
people went to Italy, of course; many even of 
the few people she knew were likely enough to 
do so. But in the frequent silent direction of 
her thoughts toward Veronica she had grown 
to associate her entirely with the word “Italy,” 
as though that country held but one figure for 
all men’s observation ! 

‘The question persistently presented itself to 
her mind: Did Mr. Frost know the story of 
Veronica? Was he aware who the man was 
with whom she had fled ? 

Something a little forced and unnatural in Mr. 
Frost's manner of introducing the subject of his 
approaching journey had struck her. Why should 
he have selected her to speak to respecting Hugh 
Lockwood's prospects? Had he had any purpose 
in his mind of sounding her respecting her feel- 
ing toward Veronica, and had he chosen this ex- 
cuse for giving her the information that he was 
bound for Italy ? 

The impossibility of discussing this matter 
with her aunt, and the necessity she was under 
of shutting herself up from the consolation of 
sympathy or companionship regarding it, made 
her morbidly sensitive. She brooded and tor- 
mented herself. 

At last she took a resolution: she would 
speak to Mrs. Lockwood. That the latter had 
learned the whole story from her Aunt Hilda, 
she was well convinced. But even were that not 
so, Mrs. Lockwood would have heard it all from 
Hugh. Mr. Frost was the Lockwoods’ old and 
intimate friend. Maud resolved to speak to Mrs. 
Lockwood. One afternoon after their early din- 
ner she stole down stairs, leaving Lady Tallis 
asleep according to custom. Her tap at the par- 
lor door was answered by Mrs. Lockwood's soft 
voice, saying, ‘* Come in;” and she entered. 

Mrs. Lockwood sat at the table, with an ac- 
count-book before her. She looked, Maud 
thought, old and harassed. 

**Do I disturb you, Mrs. Lockwood? Please 
say so, if I do; and I will take another oppor- 
tunity—” 

**You don’t disturb me in the least, my dear 
Miss Desmond. 1 have just finished my ac- 
counts for the month. Do sit down and tell me 
what I can do for you. ‘There is nothing the 
matter with my lady?” she added, hastily, look- 
ing at Maud’s face. 

** Nothing, nothing. Do not let me startle 
you. I wanted to take the liberty of speaking 
to you in confidence—may I?” 

Mrs. Lockwood took off the spectacles she 
Was wearing, passed her hands over her fore- 
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ood and eyes, and answered, quietly, ‘*Pray 


Her manner was not tender nor encouraging, 
nor even very cordial; but it nerved Maud bet- 
ter than a too great show of feeling would have 
done. Ina few words she told Mrs. Lockwood 
what Mr. Frost had said to her at the Love- 
groves’ about his journey to Italy, and so forth. 

‘*Now what I wanted to ask you was this,” 
said Maud: ‘** You know Mr. Frost well, and I 
do not; do you suppose he had any special mo- 
tive in saying all this to me, a total stranger ?” 

** Any special motive?” repeated Mrs. Lock- 
wood, reddening, and looking, for her, singular- 
ly embarrassed. 

**T mean—what I mean is this, Mrs. Lock- 
wood: the story of the great sorrow and afflic- 
tion that has befallen the home that was my 
home from the time I was a little child until the 
other day, is known to you. I am afraid—that 
is, no doubt it is known to many, many other 

ie. Is Mr. Frost one of those who know it? 
And did he mean to learn any thing or tell any 
thing about Veronica when he spoke to me of 
going to Italy ?” 

Oh!” said Mrs. Lockwood, drawing a long 
breath and then covering her mouth with one 
white, delicate hand. ‘* You were not thinking 
of yourself, then, Miss Desmond ?” 

‘*Of myself? What could Mr. Frost’s plans 
be to me, or why should he care that I should 
know them ?” ‘ 

‘* It was of Hugh he spoke, I thought.” 

‘* Ah, yes; but incidentally almost. He spoke 
to me as of something that it concerned me to 
know! I think of Veronica so constantly, and 
I am obliged to lock my thoughts up from Aunt 
Hilda so jealously, that perhaps I grow morbid. 
But I thought you would forgive my speaking to 
you.” 

** As to Mr. Frost, I can answer you in two 
words. He knows from the Lovegroves that 
you have left Mr. Levincourt’s house because his 
daughter ran away under particularly painful cir- 
cumstances. But if your aunt has been dis- 
creet” (it was a large “‘if,” and Zillah plainly 
showed that she knew it was so), ‘‘ neither the 
Lovegroves nor Mr. Frost know the name of the 
man she ran away with. It has been a subject 
of gossip, truly, but not in the circles of society 
where the Lovegroves move. Sir John Gale has 
lived so long out of England that he is almost 
forgotten.” 

** Thank you, Mrs. Lockwood,” said Maud, 
absently. 

**]T infer from what you say that you have 
some reason to believe that your guardian’s 
daughter is at present in Italy ?’ 

**Oh yes, I forgot that you did not know. 
I—I had a letter from her.” _ 

Mrs. Lockwood raised her eyebrows and look- 
ed at Maud attentively. 

‘*T know I can trust you not to mention this 
to my aunt. You understand how impossible it 
is for me to speak of Veronica to her. Aunt 
Hilda is kind and geutle, and yet, on that sub- 
ject, she speaks with a harshness that is very 
painful to me.” 

‘* Lady Tallis has been infamously treated.” 

‘You must understand, if you please, Mrs. 
Lockwood, that I have told Mr. Levincourt of 
my letter. It is only a secret from Aunt Hilda.” 

**You were very fond of this young lady ?” 
said Zillah, with her eyes observantly fixed on 
Maud’s changing face. 

** Yes,” answered Maud. ‘Then the tears 
gathered to her eyes, and for the moment she 
could say no more. 

‘* Your fondness has not been destroyed by 
this miserable business ?” pursued Zillah. 

Maud silently shook her head, and the tears 
fell faster. 

** Would you see her and speak to her again if 
youcould? Would you hold out yourhand toher?” 

Mrs. Lockwood, as she spoke, kept her mouth 
concealed beneath her hand, and her eyes on 
Maud’s face. 

Maud was aware of a certain constraint in the 
elder woman's tone. She thought it sounded 
disapproving, almost stern. 

**Oh, Mrs. Lockwood,” she cried, in much 
agitation, ‘‘do not judge her too hardly! You 
have such a lofty standard of duty ; your son has 
told me how excellent your life has been; he is 
so proud of you. But do not be too hard on her. 
If the good have no pity for her, what will be- 
come of her? I do not defend’her. She failed 
in her duty toward her father; but she has been 
most ly and cruelly deceived, I am sure of 
it!” 

** Deceived by her great love and faith in this 
man ?” said Zillah, unwaveringly preserving the 
same look and attitude. 

Maud grew very pale, and drooped her head. 
‘* She—she—trusted him,” she murmured. 

Zillah removed her hand from her mouth, and, 
clasping both hands, rested them on the table 
before her. When her mouth was no longer 
concealed, she cast her eyes down, and ceased to 
look at Maud while she spoke. 

**See now, Miss Desmond,” said she, in her 
soft voice, ‘‘ how unequally justice is meted out 
in this world! Once I knew a girl—little more 
than a child in years—very ignorant, very un- 
protected, and very confiding. She was not a 
handsome, haughty young lady, living in a re- 
spectable home. ‘This girl’s associates were all 
low, vile people. She was not by nature vicious 
or wicked, but she loved with her whole child- 
ish, inexperienced heart, and she fell. She was 
‘most basely and cruelly deceived’—I quote your 
words. It was neither vanity nor vainglory that 
led her astray—nothing but simple, blind, mis- 
placed affection. Well, nobody pitied her, no- 
body cared for her, nobody helped her. If you, 
or any delicately nurtured young lady like you, 
had met her in the street, you would have drawn 
your garments away from the contamination of 
her touch.” 





**No, no, no! Indeed you wrong me! If I 
had known her story I should have pitied her 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

Zillah proceeded without heedirfg the inter- 
ruption. ‘* And all her sufferings—they were 
acute—I knew her very well—could not atone. 
Her fault (I use the word for want of a better. 
Where fault lay, God knows—perhaps He 
cares ! }—” 

**Qh, Mrs. Lockwood!” 

**Do I shock you? That girl's fault pursued 
her through life—still pursues her—” 

**Ts she alive ?” 

“Alive? No; I think she is dead, that girl. 
Her ghost walks sometimes. But another wo- 
man, in some respects a very different woman, 
inherits her legacy of trouble and shame and sor- 
row. That seems hard. But if you tell me 
that all life is hard; that we are blind to what is 
our bane or what our good, or utter any other 
fatalist doctrine, I can understand the reason 
and — of it. But when you preach to me 
that ‘Conduct makes fate,’ that we reap as we 
sow, and so forth, I point to these two cases. 
The one an innocent—yes, an innocent—child ; 
the other a well-educated, proud, beautiful, be- 
loved young woman. ‘The loving-hearted cliild 
is crushed and tortured and forsaken. The— 
forgive me, but I speak what you know to be 
true—the selfish, vain, arrogant, ambitious lady 
commits the same sin against the world, and is 
rich, petted, and mew The rough places 
are made smooth for her feet. People cry ‘ How 
sad! Alady! The daughter of a clergyman!’ 
Her friends hold out their hands to take her back. 
Even you—a pure, fresh, young creature like 
you—are ready to mourn over her, and to for- 
give and caress her with angelic sweetness and 


pity. 
“Biaua could not help perceiving that Mrs. 
was mentally visiting on Veronica the 
hard usage of the poor betrayed young girl she 
had spoken of. It seemed as though in propor- 
tion to the pity that she felt for that young girl, 
she grudged every pitying word that was bestow- 
ed on Veronica. aud felt it very strange that 
it should be so; and she had almost a sense of 
guilt herself for having become aware of it. But 
her intellect was too clear for self-delusion, and, 
albeit most unwillingly, she could not but under- 
stand the spirit of Mrs. Lockwood's words, and 

be repulsed by it. 

“*T think—” said Maud, gently, and turning 
her pale face full on Mrs. Lockwood: “I am 
young and inexperienced, I know, but I do 
think that having loved one suffering person 
very much should make us tender to other suf- 
ferers.” 

** Sufferers!” repeated Mrs. Lockwood, with a 
cold contempt, and closed her mouth rigidly when 
she had spoken. 

“Yes,” answered Maud, firmly. The color 
rose very faintly in her cheek, and her blue eyes 
shone. ‘* My unhappy friend is a sufferer. Not 
the less a sufferer because there is truth in some 
of the words you have applied to her. Pride and 
ambition do not soften such a fall as hers.” 

Again Maud could not help perceiving that 
Mrs. Lockwood was balancing Veronica's fate 
against the fate of the betrayed young girl: and 
that she derived a strange satisfaction from the 
suggestion that Veronica's haughty spirit could 
be tortured by humiliation. 

*“*'There would be a grain of something like 
justice in that,” said Zillah, under her breath. 

Maud withdrew with a pained feeling. Her 
mind had at first been relieved by the mere fact 
of uttering the name of one who dwelt so con- 
stantly in her thoughts. But Mrs. Lockwood's 
manner had so repulsed her that she inwardly 
resolved never again to approach the subject of 
Veronica's fate in speaking to her. But to her 
surprise the topic seemed to have a mysterious 
attraction for Mrs. Lockwood. Whenever she 
found herself alone with Maud she was sure, 
sooner or later, to come round to it. 

Once she said, after a long pause of silence, 
during which her fingers were busied with nee- 
dle-work and her eyes cast down on it, ‘‘ If that 
poor young girl—she is dead now, you know— 
could have had a friend like you, Miss Desmond, 
years and years ago, it might have gone ditfer- 
ently with her. It would have given her courage 
to know that such a pure-hearted woman pitied 
rather than blamed her.” 

**T should think all honest hearts must be 
filled with compassion at her story,” answered 
Maud, in a low voice. 

ses ou think a man’s heart would be? Do 
you think that, for instance, my—my son’s would 
be?” 


“Surely! Can you doubt it ?” 

**Poor girl! She was so ignorant of the 
world! She knew there was a great gulf be- 
tween her and such as you are. She had never 
lived with good people. They were as distant 
from her as the inhabitants of the moon might 
be. If she had had a friend like you, Miss Des- 
mond, that poor girl who is dead, it would have 
given her courage, and it might have gone differ- 
ently with her.” 





GOVERNMENT AMONG HORSES. 


WHEN left to themselves, however well do- 
mesticated horses may have been while in a state 
of servitude, a rapid return to savage wildness 
characterizes their unrestrained freedom. But 
a regular form of government is soon developed, 
even with a small number of individuals, which 
assumes marked proportions and exactness as 
the colony multiplies. As among men, one male 
gains an ascendency over all the others, and by 
general consent becomes commander-in-chief. A 
large, powerful stallion is at the head of affairs, 
which he retains even to old age, notwithstand- 
ing the hot blood, spirit, and magnificent muscu- 
larity of large numbers of young stallions, whose 
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flowing manes and tails indicate the restlessness 
of their condition. 

Another curious circumstance is this, viz., 
that the stallion in command for the time being 
is, with a few exceptions, the father of a large 
proportion of the whole troop. At his death a 
terrific conflict of heels decides who shall be the 
successor and controller of the harem. 

On the vast plains of South America, it is a 
magnificent exhibition to see a noble old veteran 
stallion parade three and four thousand horses in 
line, and then, by a sign only known to wild 
horses, dismiss them for the day, when they scat- 
ter at all points to feed. That is a stampede, 
and hence the origin of that word. 





THE PLIGHTED TROTH. 


Cy the sands, the yellow sands, 
Sat two lovers musingly, 

Clasping tight each other's hands, 
Sadly looking toward the sea. 


**1 must sail in yonder ship,” 
Said the youth unto the maid; 
**Ere to-morrow’s sun shall dip, 
From my sight, the shore will fade; 


**But my heart with thee will dwell, 
As it dwells by thee to-day, 

And I only say farewell 
To return and ever stay.” 


Then the maiden whispered low, 

**I shall think of thee, dear love; 
Joy may yet give place to woe, 

Still my heart will constant prove.” 
* ” ~ * ” - ~ 


Years have come, and years have fled, 
Since the lovers made their vow; 

Fears arose and tears were shed— 
But they are united now. 


"Neath the ocean’s ruthless wave, 
Buried deep, the sailor lies ; 

O’er the maiden’s grown grave 
Soft and low the night-wind sighs. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Sunpay has not been generally observed in France 
by a complete cessation from labor. But now the 
working-classes desire to have an entire holiday, and 
some decisive measures are being taken to secure 
this object. The newspaper compositors of Havre 
signed au agreement not to work on Sunday after 
the beginning of November; and it is said that com- 
pusitors of Paris and other cities of France will do the 
same. Mechanics, clerks, and laborer’ in genera) fa- 
vor the movement, which is warmly approved by the 
religious portion of the community. 


The New York Society of Practical Engineers at a 
recent meeting discussed the subject of “ Railway 
Disasters"—their causes, and the means of preven- 
tion. A properly-constructed compound rail, safety 
brakes, safety wheels and axles, properly-conetruct- 
ed cars, suitable care in signaling and telegraphing— 
these were some of the details considered. A new 
method of stopping a train by its own momentum 
was explained and recommended. It was remarked 
that the apathy of railroad companies was the great 
cause that prevented the adoptien of efficient inven- 
tions for prevention of accidents. When the public 
really awakes to a thorough sense of the constant in- 
security attendant on our traveling arrangements, 
remedies will be devised. 

On Wednesday of last week the bronze statue 
erected over the Hudson River Railroad Dé,d6t, in hon- 
or of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, was unveiled 
with appropriate ceremonies. A large number of in- 
vited guests were present, and the prominent exer- 
cises were a prayer by Bishop Janes, an address by 
Mayor Hall, and a poem written for the occasion by 
William Ross Wallace. This work of art, which has 
before been described in detail to our readers, covers 
av area of 3125 square feet, measures about 150 feet 
in a straight line, and 31 feet in extreme height; 
weighs nearly 100,000 pounds, and cost over $500,000. 
The statue itself is placed in the centre of a colossal 
bass-relief, which ingeniously illustrates the achieve- 
ments of Vanderbilt, in connection with remarkable 
inventions of the present century, and also allegoric- 
ally portrays the growth and prosperity of our Re- 
public. Commodore Vanderbilt, the President of the 
New York Central and the Hudson River railroads, 
has been most successfal in accumulating wealth ; 
but this tribute to him is not a mere act of homage 
to immense riches, The remarkable traits of char- 
acter which bave made him a prominent man of the 
age are worthy of cultivation in young and old; and 
this memorial will serve to remind all that energy 
and perseverance seldom go unrewarded. 


Certain English students are carrying their spirit 
of experimental investigation a trifle too far. At 
Roseali College, in North Lancashire, one of the col- 
legians, Hogan by name, was observed to put some- 
thing into a sugar-basin at breakfast-time, and short- 
ly afterward to make tender inquiries after the health 
of Mr. Sleip, a master connected with the establish- 
ment, who, fortunately, had left the sugar-basin un- 
touched, fur on examination it was found to contain 
arsenic. Mr. Hogan declared that he only put the 
arsenic into the sugar out of curiosity, that he wanted 
to make an experiment, and considered Mr. Sleip the 
likeliest person to operate upon; it farther appeared 
that he had more arsenic in his possession. Under 
these circumstances the authorities of the college 
permitted young Mr. Hogan’s father to take him 
away from the establishment. 


Outside of Utah, with its resident population of 
about 150,000, New York city is probably the greatest 
centre of Mormon operations. Here is the grand 
depot of their emigration department ;‘and Mormon 
agents and elders are constantly passing through the 
city op business of various kinds. Moreover, there is 
a regularly organized Mormon Branch Charch in Will- 
iamsburg, which is, however, only a mere resting- 
place for a few stationary saints, who are abiding 
here chiefly for the purpose of assisting those con- 
verts who require aid before they can leave for head- 
quarters, Scattered throughout various parts of Eu- 
rope are Mormon “Conferences,” comprising about 
15,000 persons. Converts are added from time to 








time, and when a company is ready to emigrate it is 
taken in charge by ofe of Brigham Young's agents, 
and brought directly to New York. 


Dr. Joseph Jones, Secretary of the Southern His- 
torical Society, estimates that the grand total of 
deaths in the Southern army during the’ entire war 
did not fall short of 200,000. 


Somebody has made the distressing discovery that 
very few college-graduates marry, and proposes that 
undergraduates marry to remedy the difficulty. It 
is said that one-fourth of the graduates of Yale have 
never married. 


“Be kind enough, my dear cousin,” said the Em- 
peror to Prince Napoleon the other day,™to walk 
into my private cabinet. It will detain you only a 
short period, and I desire much to have a conversation 
with you.” The Prince entered the cabinet, but the 
door remained ajar. Some dispatches were just then 
brought to the Emperor, and he waited to read them, 
after which he said to the Minister, , bien! Mon- 
sieur, and what other news have you got for me to- 
day?” “Ah, sire,” said the Minister, “Paris is ex- 
cited about the extraordinary speech which his Im. 
périal Highness hae made to the Senate. It is revo- 
lutionary in its character, and injurious to the dynas- 
ty.” The Emperor remaining silent, he continued: 
“What a pity that you did not send the Prince to 
Mexico in the place of your harmless Maximilian, who 
was the best friend of France! The Mexicans would 
have delivered you, by this time, from the most dan- 
gerous enemyliving.” ‘‘ Pst!" said the Emperor, wink- 
ing with his half-closed eyes toward the door of the 
cabinet where the Prince waited. It was too late. 
Prince Napoleon suddenly appeared at the door. 
With a strange, half-furious, half-sarcastic look, he 
measured the Minister with a sweep of his piercing 
eyes, bowed low to him, and stepped back again into 
the cabinet. The Minister was struck dumb with as- 
tonishment and terror, while the Emperor, without 
saying a word, quietly continued to turn his cigarette 
between his fingers. Such is a bit of Paris gossip, the 
like of which is continually floating through that 
great metropolis. 

What a catch was that! A fisherman of Montereau, 
France, captured a fish not long ago which was found 
to contain a magnificent breast-pin, ornamented with 
thirty precious stones—diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds of extraordinary beauty. The breast- 
pin is valued by Paris jewelers at the fabulous sum of 
$800,000. © 

Peabody was strongly opposed to frand in 
little matters as well as large ones. The conductor 
on an English railway once overcharged him a shil- 
ling for fare. He made complaint to the directors, 
and had the man discharged. ‘ Not,” said he, “that 
I could not afford to pay the shilling, but the man was 
cheating many travelers to whom the swindle would 
be oppressive.” It is related of him that about twen- 
ty-five years ago be was so much pleased with an 
American lady visiting London that he offered her his 
band and fortune, which were accepted. Learning a 
short time afterward that she was already engaged—a 
fact of which she had kept him in ignorance—he re- 
buked her lack of sincerity, and broke off the engage- 
ment. 


It is a significant fact that in answer to a recent ad- 
vertisement in one of the morning papers for a night- 
watchman no less than one thousand applications 
were received. I8 this an index of the number who 
are destitute of employment ? 

The Lancet treats the subject of rowing at length, 
showing that instead of the back being the oarsman's 
strong member, the power of his stroke is given by 
the great muscles of the buttock, the glutei of the 
anatomist. According to this authority, the rowing 
action is composed of two movements. The first is 
the erection of the trunk from its etooping to a per- 
pendicular position; and this is done, not by the 
erector spine, but by those powerful cords above- 
named, which we use whenever we raise ourselves 
from the sitting to the standing posture. The second 
movement is the work of the biceps and its assisting 
muscles, by which the arm is bent at the elbow joint 
to something less than a right angle. Upon the ques- 
tion whether the body should be straightened and the 
arm bent simultaneously or consecutively, authorities 
differ. Although time is gained by doing two things 
at once, the Lancet is of opinion that the physical 
force of the body is hampered by the double action; 
and that the glutei, which do the heavy work, will con- 
tract with greater force and freedom, if they act singly 
and alone, than if they divide the available power of 
the body with the brachial muscles. 


The Wall Street brokers, in a spirit of fun and mis- 
chief, unveiled a burlesque statue at the same hour 
when the genuine bronze memorial of Commodore 
Vanderbilt was receiving due honors. The Stock Ex- 
change was the scene of the wildest merriment during 
the ludicrous ceremony. The first orator was inter- 
rupted in the very beginning of his speech by a face- 
tiods broker who presented a bouquet of cabbages, 
which was acknowledged with the grace of a prima 
donna. Humorous allusions to the “ Railroad King” 
and his doings raised many merry shouts, and the 
programme included the singing of sundry jolly 
songs. The whole affair closed with an expression 
of the greatest good feeling toward the Commodore. 


Since the withdrawal of Pere Hyacinthe from the or- 
der to which he belongs, it is forbidden to the bare- 
footed Carmelites to preach in public. 

M. Catacazy, the new Minister from Russia to the 
United States, was born in Athens, his father being 
at that time the representative from Russia at the 
eourt of Greece. It is said that he succeeded in ob- 
taining the appointment to the post of Minister to the 
United States in spite of the Emperor, with whom he is 
no favorite, through the influence offprince Gortscha- 
koff. He is a man of intelligence and eloquence, and 
possesses in a marked degree the pecuiiar character- 
istics of the Russians. 


The grandfather of the late Lord Derby originated 
the great race called the Derby. His father was the 
principal sporting peer of his day, and continued on 
the turf up to the time of his death, which occurred 
at the age of eighty. The late Earl owned many val- 
uable horses, and his death is an event in the sporting 
world. The family seat at Knowsley, in Lancashire, 
has had a race-horse breeding stud on it for a century, 
and many distinguished horses have been bred there. 


Sainte-Beuve, the celebrated critic, never fonght but 
one duel. He quarreled once with a Mr. Dubois, and 
a meeting was appointed. Sainte-Beuve arrived on 
the ground with an ancient flint-lock pistol and an 
umbrella; and as it began to rain, he at once unfurled 
the latter implement. His adversary and the seconds 
vehemently protested, but Sainte-Beuve declared that 





he had no objection to being killed, but be did not in- 
tend to get wet. So the duel went on, Sainte-Beuve 
holding up his umbrella all the time. Four shots were 
exchanged without injury to either combatant. 


The pleasant ways in which a scrupulously reguia- 
ted diet affects the physical as well as the moral man 
are infinite. A certain philosopher found that when 
he ate moderately, and had brought himself into 
sound health, the same shoes were easy which had 
been tight. He studied a pair of shoes. He had a 
pair rather smaller than usual, which afforded him 
the opportunity of making his 8bservations with 
great accuracy. Having purposely tried excess of 
diet, he found them so painful as to be unbearable on 
the feet. But they were perfectly easy and comforta- 
ble when he ate only that happy quantity—enough. 
He traces even corns to indigestion. 


The Kansas Agricultural College has just sppoint- 
ed a new Professor of Horticulture—Miss Mary Hovey. 
This is a new field fur woman's labors; but doubtless 
there are some who can manage it well and gracefully. 
We trust Miss Hovey's gardens will bivooum luxuri- 
antly. 

Dean Stanley records in his “ History of Westmin- 
ster Abbey” a wild legend, yet one precious to those 
who love the Sabbath, as showing how sacred the 
Lord's day was held in the worst ages of the church, 
and in times long antecedent to the fall of Popery 
and the rise of Puritanism. The Abbey was conse- 
crated, so the legend runs, by a celestial being. The 
time of his appearance was a Sunday evening, and his 
form that of aman. He was ferried across the Thames 
by a fisherman whom he found engaged fishing for 
salmon. So soon as he stepped from the boat to the 
bank where the Abbey stood, the whole sky burst into 
a blaze of light, and the astonished fisherman, resting 
on his oars, saw a great multitude of angels descend- 
ing, each carrying a lighted candle. Attended by this 
brilliant train, the celestial being consecrated the 
House of God. When the ceremony was over he re- 
turned by the way he came, but not till, along with 
an injunction that the Thames should pay tithe of 
salmon to the monks, he warned his ferryman to ab- 
stain henceforth from fishing on the Lord's day. 





THE NEW OVER-COAT. 


Ir was Christmas-day, but the festivities of 
that occasion scarcely existed for the Harford 
family. ‘The mother had done her best to make 
it seem like Christmas; but her drunken hus- 
band had just slammed the door behind him, 
while she, her face flushed with a blow, turned 
to her boy, Fred, who had sunk down by the 
fireside, and given himself up to melancholy 
thoughts. 

While sitting thus, Fred formed a resolution. 
He would go to the city and find employment ; 
he would be sober and industrious, and afford 
that help and comfort to his poor mother which 
she could look for from no other source. 

Fred carried out his determination. ‘Two 
years passed by, and he wis to come home to 
spend Christmas. It was early in the morning 
when he reached home, and proceeded to wake 
his mother in a novel manner. He commenced 
one of their old familiar carols, which he had 
many a time sung with the little ones at home. 
Not a jot cared he whether he awoke the whole 
neighborhood or not with his resonant tenor 
voice, so that he awoke his mother, and so 
that she recognized his voice. ‘That was all 
he cared for. But Mrs. Harford was already 
awake. ‘Thoughts of her boy had made her 
sleepless, and she had heard the swift footsteps 
clanging down the streets, and then stop sud- 
denly at her door, when the singing began; and 
altogether it made her heart leap, for she fan- 
cied she knew the step, and how well she knew 
the carol! But the voice? It might be her 
boy’s, but if so, how changed—how deep and 
manly! A knock followed the carol, during 
the singing of which she had hastily dressed 
herself, tumbling over herself almost in her 
haste, and making a noise which awoke the 
children in the next room, though it did not 
wake her husband. He was sleeping off a 
drunken fit, and it would have taken some- 
thing a little less noisy than booming cannon 
to arouse him. 

In a moment she was at the door, and mo- 
ther and son were in each other's arms. After 
a long embrace she stood away to look him up 
and down, and after a fond survey, she said, 
** How you are grown, Fred! and how wel! you 
look! and how well-to-do in that great-coat: 
it makes you look quite the gentleman !"” 

“*Tt’s a real treasure, mother,” said Fred; 
** and doesn’t it keep the cold out!” 

**] should think so,” said the mother, laying 
her hand upon it appreciatively. ‘‘ It's a beau- 
tiful thick cloth, Fred. How did you manage 
to get it out of your small earnings, after what 
you've sent me? I’m sure I've been afraid that 
you did not leave yourself a penny scarcely.” 

**You needn’t have been afraid, mother. 
Why, I’ve got a watch, too! look here. I gave 
fifty shillings for it.” 

** La, Fred! how ever did you manage it ?” 

**T'll tell you by-and-by, mother. Now please 
help me off with my great-coat; for my hands 
have got the frost in them to-night. I had half 
a mind to bring this coat for father. But then, 
thinks I, it would soon be lodged at uncle’s— 
easy come, easy go, you know—so I decided 
rather to tell father how to get one as I got this: 
he'll prize it all the more for getting it so.” 

How merrily the breakfast-time passed, and 
what a happy day they hoped to spend! The 
sunshine was come into the house at last; it 
lighted up the faces of the sad mother and her 
children, and made all bright. Toward nine 
o'clock the merry hubbub in the house awoke 
Mr. Harford ; and learning that Fred was come, 


| he set himself to the dreaded task of getting up. 


Presently the church-bells began to chime, 


| and Fred proposed that they should go to their 


house of worship. ‘I shall be glad to see the 
familiar old place again,” he said. All the chil- 
dren wanted to go with Fred, and he wanted his 
father tc go too. Tle refused quite decidedly 





at first; it was out of the question, he said, and 
he never went to church now. ‘All the inore 
reason why you should go to-day, father,” urged 
Fred. 

** But I’ve got nothing fit to put on,” said the 
father. 

**Yes, you have,” said the wife; ‘‘ your best 
coat is up stairs.” , 

“* How came it there?” he asked, in astonish- 
ment. $ 

** Never mind about that now,” said Mrs. Har- 
ford ; ** but just go and make yourself spruce, 
and go out with Fred this once. We may never 
meet together on a Chrisimas-day again, you 
know.” 

** Look at Fred’s coat—what a beauty!” cried 
Susie, as Fred took it from a peg bebind the 
door. 

**Why, Fred, you look as though you were 
getting on in the world,’ said his father. ‘* How 
did you manage to get that and your watch 
too?” 

**You must know I haven't spent a farthing 
of my wages on them,” said Fred. 

**'Then how in the world did you get them ?” 

**The price of half a pint of beer a day for 
nearly three years got these for me," said Fred. 
** All the fellows at our place are allowed half a 
pint a day. 1 told master that I'd rather not 
have any, and it he liked to make me any allow- 
ance for my not having it, he might; or I'd just 
leave it, and say nothing about an allowance. 
He said he liked to encourage young fellows to 
be abstainers, and allowed me three half-pence 
a day. ‘That has been faithfully given me for 
about two years and nine months, and has been 
something like six pounds five shillings in my 
pocket. With that, you see, I have been well 
able to buy my watch and coat, and to send 
home some little Christmas gifts last year, as 
well as to bring these.” 

**Who'd ever ha’ thought that three half- 
pence a day saved would have run up to that in 
less than three years?” said Mr, Harford, think- 
ing dolefully of the many pence, and not only 
pence, but sixpences, he had spent day after 
day during that time and for years before—six- 
pences that made many pounds, which would 
have bought him coats, watch, and perhaps a 
house too—so many had he squandered. Ned 
was trying to do a sum of the same kind in men- 
tal arithmetic, though with lower figures thau 
those which came to his father’s mind, and 
both began a series of self-reproachings, and 
both felt that they had been foolish in the high- 
est degree. 

“You did well—you did well, Fred,” said his 
father, with a sigh. 

Then Mr. Harford and his children went to 
church. When they returned Mrs. Harford 
seemed much surprised to see her husband re- 
turning with the rest; and she bustled about 
with a glad heart to get her Christmas dinner, 
just as in the happy days of long, long ago. 

Mr. Harford managed to eat a pretty good 
meal, and felt the better for it. When it was 
over, and oranges and other good things brought 
by Fred were being discussed, his listless air 
quite passed away, and he playfully helped the 
children to make wonderful things with orange- 
peel. By-and-by he leaned back in his chair, 
and said, *‘I can't believe it’s me sitting here at 
home like this—something like the poor fellow 
as our parson was reading of this morning, as 
was sitting ‘clothed, and in his right mind.*” 

** Ah, it dees me good to see you,” said his 
wife, with glistening eyes. 

He looked down at his coat to avoid her glance, 
and said, *‘This may look tidy, missis, but it 
don’t keep the culd out; 1 was regular nipped 
coming home from chapel.” 

** You onght to have a great-coat like Fred's,” 
she replied. ‘‘ You might easy get one, as he 
did, afore next winter.” 

** What! save tree half-pence aday? ‘Course 
1 could, and I'll begin,” he said. 

** But I did something more than that, father,” 
said Fred. “If I hadn't, { might just have gone 
on saving for a month or two, and then let it all 
go. ” 

“What did you do?” 

“ Why, I just kept right away from the public 
houses. They're the places to keep one from 
having a coat to one’s back; they strip you, if 
you frequent them ; but they'll never clothe you, 
You'll begin to save three half-pence a day for a 
great-coat, father; as you say; but will you do 
the other thing? If you only would, Ill tell you 
what you'd get besides. Why, good boots, good 
hat, a watch in your pocket, clothes for the young- 
sters, good food and plenty of it, a comfortable, 
happy home and wife, health of body, and a clear 
and peaceful mind.” 

‘*Surely, surely!” chimed in Mrs. Harford, in 
a half-sad, half-hopeful tone. 

** And only one thing robs yon of all that, fa- 
ther. You know what it is, and how to conquer 
it, too; our minister told it all so beautifully this 
morning. God gives the victory over all evil, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, Only we must 
not be still, and leave the fighting to our Captain; 
we must strive and struggle hard to overcome, 
relying on His help. You remember that he said 
all that, father ?” 


‘¢Yes, I minded it well. It seemed al) for 


me. I thought then, if [ could only begin striv 
ing I might overcome. Orhers—hundreds and 
thousands of others-—have fought against thir 
cursed habit of drinking, and overcome it.” 
‘So may you,” said Mrs. Harford. ‘** Why, 
you've begun already, James. Think! you 


haven't had a drop to-day! Ali you've got to 
do is just to go on as you've begun, that’s all.” 

‘That ‘ll be enough, I guess, as the days gu 
on. Still, folks say as the first step is the hard- 
est, and I've taken the first, you say ?” 

** Yes, yes.” 

“ Ah, and I feel it too, Fred, my boy, if we 
all live till next Christmas we'll have a of 
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So, to make a long story short, it came to pass | Fred’s memorable visit was the first of a long | 


that Fred’s great-coat was an instrument chosen 
to work quite a revolution in Harford’s home. 
Did you ever know a man give in who com- 
menced climbing upward and onward, with a 
strong determination, and relying upon God for 
strength and assistance? Never. 

No, he did not give in; and the happy Christ- 
mas-day which they spent on the occasion of 


series of happy ones. The sunshine that he 
brought did not fade away; it brightened and 
brightened into a perpetual glow of comfort and 
peace, 

Fred did come home again on the following 
Christmas, and walked to-chapel with his parents 
and brothers and sisters; but he was not the 
only one that went out of the house with a great- 
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coat on his back that day ; 
ers who had got them in the same way as he got 
his. He wore the same one that he had appeared 
in on his first visit. ‘‘It still looks almost as 
good as new,” he said, ‘‘and I shall keep it tidy 
as I can. It has been the means of doing so 
much good that I have a sort of strong affection 
for my first great-coat which I could never have 
for any other,” 
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—NSHOOTING A CHERRY,” 
explains its own 
t the stick- 
plain at the 
But the 


“THE BUTT 
Ovn illustration sufficiently 
meaning. At first sight of the subje 
ler for the dignity of art might con 
triviality of the incident re} ‘ 
subtle rvation of the painter, his delightful 
geniality, and the exquisite finesse = which 
he has caught all that is most characteristic ally 
boylike in gesture and expression, raise the pic 
ture into a region of purest humor, infinitely 
i than the vulgar and often brutal 
y of many of the old Dutch masters. 
a like the poet and novelist, who en 
nge of our sympathies, deserves the 
de of “all human kind; and in the moral, 
as In the ph ysical, world there are inexhaustible 
materials for wonder and pleasure, in the lowly 
as in the elevated. Besides, in the realm of 
boyhood may we not find many analogies full of 
suggestiveness with more advanced life? How 


rresente 


coarse, 
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for ins stance, do we not see *‘ children of 
reedy for gain, ready to be- 
f all kinds of indignities for 


often, 
a larger ren ; 
come the ‘‘ butt” 


| the sake of a chance advantage—like the butch- 


er-boy in the picture? Look at him; how anx- 
ious he is to aid the marksman—how, for stead- 
iness, he plants his feet wide asunder ; how, to 
facilitate the aim, he protrudes his head and 
gapes his widest to catch the cherries! His eyes 
he protects with his fingers, but little he cares 
for the ridiculous smears on his cheeks from 
stray shots, which, of course, are more visible in 
the painting. Boylike, again, how totally obliv 

ious in the excitement of the game are the ur- 


chins of the errands on which they were sent— | 
the other with his basket 


the one for his orders, 
of linen. The fun affords unmixed enjoyment 
to the cherry-selling girls, for does not the sport 
entail a rapid consumption of their wares? The 
only individual of the group who entirely pre- 
serves his gravity is the dog, and that evidently 


| because he is not quite sure whether he should 


not resent the mysterious liberties taken with 
his master. Of the picture itself—its admirable 
composition, its faultless drawing, consummate 
delicacy of handling, and brilliant, gem-like coloi 
ing—we need not speak ; suffice it to say th: 
was executed at the zenith of the master’s } 

as indicated by the date, 1848, of its ex 

at the Royal Academy that is, two 

the exhibition of the famous ‘‘ Cho 
Wedding Gown.” 


MOHAMMED’S PORTRAIT. 


MouHAMMED was of middle height, rather 
thin, but broad of shoulders, wide of chest, 
strong of bone and muscle. His head was mass- 
ive, strongly developed. Dark hai — slightly 
curled—flowed in a dense mass down almost to 
his shoulders. Even in advanced age 
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seen a sun rising.” ‘*I,” says another witness, 

saw him in a moonlight night, and sometimes 
I looked at his beauty and sometimes looked at 
the moon, and his dress was striped with red, 
and he was brighter and more beautiful to me 
than the moon.” 

In his habits he was extremely simple, though 
he bestowed great care ov his person, His eat- 
ing and drinking, his dress and his furniture, 
retained, even when he had reached the fullness 
of power, their almost primitive nature. He 
made « point of giving away all ‘“ superfluities,” 
lhe only luxuries he indulged in were, besides 
rms, which he highly prized, certain yellow 
boots, a present from the Negus of Abyssinia. 
Perfumes, however, he loved passionately, being 
most sensitive of smell, Strong drinks he ab- 
horred. 

His constitution was extremely delicate. He 
was nervously afraid of bodily pain, he would 
sob and roar under it, Eminently unpractical 
in all common things of life, he was gifted with 
mighty powers of imagination, elevation of mind, 
delicacy, and refinement of feeling. ‘“‘ He is 
more modest than a virgin behind her curtain,” 
it was said of him. He was most indulgent to 
his inferiors, and would never allow his awkward 
little page to be scolded, whatever he did. Ten 
years, said Anas, his servant, was I about the 
prophet, and he never said as much as ‘‘ Uff” to 
me. He was very affectionate toward his fami- 
ly. One of his boys died on his breast in the 
smoky house of the nurse, a blacksmith’s wife. 
He was very fond of children. He would stop 
them in the streets, and pat their little cheeks. 
He never struck any one in his life. The worst 
expression he ever made use of in conversation 
was, ‘* What has come to him ?—may his fore- 
head be darkened with mud!” When asked to 
urse some one he replied, I have not been sent 
» curse, but to be a mercy to mankind. ‘“‘ He 
isited the sick, followed any bier he met, ac- 
cepted the invitation of a slave to dinner, mended 
his own clothes, milked his goats, and waited 
upon himself,” relates suramarily another tradi- 
tion. He never first withdrew his hand out of 
another man’s palm, and turned not before the 
‘ther had turned. His hand, we read elsewhere 
—and traditions like these give a good index of 
what the Arabs expected their prophet to be— 

as the most generous, his breast the most cour- 
geous, his tongue the most truthful; he was the 
st faithful protector of those he protected, the 
eetest and most agreeable in conversation ; 
those who saw him were suddenly filled with rev- 
erence, those who came near him loved him, they 
who described him would say, **T have never 
seen his like either before or after.” He was of 
great taciturnity, and when he spoke he spoke 
with emphasis and deliberation, and no one could 
ever forget what he said. He was, however, very 
nervous and restless withal, often low-spirited, 
downcast as to heart and eyes. Yet he would at 
times suddenly break throngh those broodings, 
hecome gay, talkative, jocular, chiefly among his 
wn. He would then delight in telling amusing 
little stories, fairy tales, and the like. He would 
romp with the children and play with their toys 
as, after his first wife’s death, he was wont 
to play with the dolls his new baby-wife had 
brought into his honse. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC WONDERS. 


Surety light never will have revealed all its 
marvels! Every year, if not every day, it is tell- 
ing us something which we had not known be- 
fore, something calculated to excite our surprise 
and admiration. 

Plates can now be engraved, and are engraved, 
for printing without any draughtsman and with- 
out any engraver. The thing has been done in 
more ways than one in past years, by a combi- 
nation of photography with electrotyping—pho- 
tography to produce the drawing, electrotype to 
prodsce the engraving; but now a method has 
been devised without ‘any electric or galvanic 

* agency whatever. Chemistry is the engraver, 
and chemistry in the very simple form of solu- 
tion or dissolving. The process is not for pro- 
ducing a sunk engraving, such as the engraved 
lines of a steel plate, but a raised or relief en- 
graving, such as a wood-cut block. Light, dis- 
solution, and pressure; let us see how they re- 

pectively do their work. 

The photographic picture is taken upon sensi- 
tized glass, just as in the ordinary carte de visite, 
producing a negative from which any number of 
positives may be taken. ‘The picture may be a 
portrait, a landscape, a group of sculpture, an 
architectural facade, or what not —any thing, 
provided it assumes the form of a glass negative. 
Che positives obtained from this are not upon 
ensitized paper, but upon a thin film of gelatine, 

* combined with bichromate of ammonia. When 
light has been allowed to pass for a sufficient 
length of time through the negative to the posi- 
tive, it shows its action in a peculiar way on the 
film; wherever the light is the strongest (as in 
the high lights of the picture), the film is ren- 
lered insoluble; wherever it is the weakest (as 
in the shadows), the film remains easily soluble ; 
wherever it is intermediate (as in the half-tints), 
the gelatine becomes partially soluble. It is the 
bichromate of ammonia that renders the gela- 
tine susceptible to these peculiar varieties of 
‘fect. We may add that the electric light now 
furnishes a wonderful aid in taking the positives, 
rendering the photographer independent of times 
and seasons, day and night, bright days and dull 
days. 

We have, then, a positive picture, taken upon 

gcemtine containing bichromate of am- 
monia. ‘This film being next placed in warm 


a film of 


while the medium degrees of action produce me- 
dium degrees of dissolving or thinning. What 
is the total result? ‘The film has become a sort 
of bass-relief ; there is a picture of raised parts 
and depressed parts, owing to variations in the 
thickness a oe es ede ae 7 
so beautifully graduated as to 

tints and half-tints from high lights to deep 
shadows. 

The pressure, which next ensues, is not the 
least curious part of the operation. It seems 
scarcely conceivable that a thin film of gelatine 
will act as a mould to impress its inequalities 
upon a plate of metal; yet such it certainly does. 
A beautifully smooth metal sheet is prepared, 
consisting of lead alloyed with a little antimony ; 
the alloy is nearly (but not quite) the same as 
stereotype metal; it has a nicely determined de- 
gree of hardness (or softness, whichever we like 
vo call it), settled after a number of experimental 
trials. ‘The gelatine film is placed upon the lead 
plate, and the two between two steel plates; the 
group is placed in an hydraulic press, where an 
intense pressure is brought to.bear upon it, 
This pressure amounts to as much as forty tons, 
even for a small picture, and rises to two hun- 
dred tons (nearly half a million pounds) when 
the dimensions are large. We might suppose 
that this overwhelming force would crush the 
delicate film into undistinguishable fragments. 
Nothing of the kind. The protuberances or 
raised parts press themselves bodily into the sur- 
face of the lead, producing a sunken or intaglio 
effect in all the places where the film presents a 
raised or cameo ettect, and vice versa. It is 
wonderful to see how perfect is this action upon 
the plate, the picture appearing almost as if the 
graver had produced it. And it is scarcely less 
wonderful that the thin film of gelatine will bear 
twenty or thirty of these pressures, transferring 
its picture to twenty or thirty plates, befure being 
worn out. 

Lastly comes the printing. If the lead plate 
were inked in the ordinary way with inking-roll- 
ers, and passed through an ordinary printing- 
press, the print obtained would consist simply 
of masses of black and white, without any gra- 
dations or half-tints whatever; this would result 
naturally from the peculiar mode in which the 
plate is prepared. An ink or color, however, is 
got ready, consisting of water and gelatine mixed 
with some kind of pigment or paint. This ink, 
instead of being lightly applied by means of a 
roller, is poured as a liquid all over the plate; 
a sheet of paper is placed upon it; a light press- 
ure is applied, sufficient to squeeze out all the 
superfluous ink; and the paper is allowed thus 
to remain until the gelatine in the ink has ‘‘set,” 
or slightly solidified. ‘The print, when removed, 
is dipped in a fixing-bath, which renders the ink 
permanent. 

Another curiosity in recent photographic art 
is an accidertt, not a design—a peculiarity in the 
camera-iens, not a purposed mode of producing 
negatives and positives. A photographer, tak- 
ing a photograph with a particular lens, detected 
in it not only the usual portrait of the sitter, but 
at some little distance a copy, phantom, ghost, 
or double of it—producing what was certainly a 
startling effect, and one not likely to be very 
pleasant to the sitter, especially if of a supersti- 
tious turn of mind. Fortunately, science came 
in, and left no room for the creations of marvel- 
mongers. Upon investigation, it was shown that 
these phantoms (if we may so call them) present 
two different varieties, and spring from two dif- 
ferent causes. (1.) A photographic image is 
sometimes so deeply impressed in the glass of the 
negative by the action of light, that the subse- 
quent cleaning of the glass plate, even with strong 
acids, will not completely remove the picture. 
When such a plate is used for receiving another 
picture, the original image faintly makes its re- 
appearance. In this case the phantom is not the 

‘* double” or ‘‘ fetch” of the sitter in the second 
picture; it is a very faint photograph of one per- 


son on the same plate which contains a fully de- | 
veloped photograph of some other person; and | 


the juxtaposition may, perchance or designedly, 
produce very startling Pepper-like ghost effects. 
(2.) When a lens has inequalities in its substance, 
due to an imperfect process of annealing, or when 
it is subjected to unequal pressure in different 
parts, it acquires the property called double re- 
fraction, two images of the same object being pro- 
duced by it at the same instant. ‘This explains 
the production of the double or fetch phantom. 
An English photographer found out this matter 
accidentally. When he took a carte de visite 
portrait with a particular lens, there could be 
seen not only the portrait of the sitter in the 
usual way, but at some little distance another 
and a fainter image—a second portrait of the 
same person. 

In both these cases science set the matter right 
by showing that, in the first instance, the nega- 
tive glass retained a faint image of a former pic- 
ture; and that, in the second instance, the lens 
glass was subject to the influence of double re- 
fraction. ‘Thus two ghosts have been “laid,” 
and rational explanations given of seeming mys- 
teries. It was not always so. The reader will 
probably recollect a little incident some half a 
dozen years ago, in which a photographie curi- 
osity, instead of being honestly explained on sci- 
entific data, was made instrumental to a trading 
dodge. An announcement appeared in one of 
our journals to the effect that a photographer 
took his own portrait, no one else being present 
in the room; that, besides his own form, there 
appeared on the picture the image of a young 
girl twelve or thirteen years old; and that this 
image was the portrait of a cousin of his, who 
had been dead several years, The young lady 
appeared to be sitting in the same chair as the 





water, the substance dissolves away in the un- | 


equal degree just intimated ; it becomes thinner 





in the parts least acted on by the light; the parts | 
most acted on are scarcely dissolved at all; | 


photographer himself, as a sort of ‘* dissolving 
view.” ‘The outline of the upper part of her 
body was well defined, though dim and shad- 


owy; the chair was distinctly seen through the | 








body and arms, as also was the table, upon which 
one arm rested ; below the waist (which was ap- 


parently attired in a dress with low neck and 
short sleeves), the faded away in a dim 
mist, which simply the lower part of the 


picture. Now it has been clearly ascertained 
that all this would really occur under certain 
conditions. If the glass ive had been al- 
ready used for a portrait of the young lady, and 
if it had been i @leaned before the 
second application in the camera, precisely such 
a double picture might result—the fully devel- 
oped portrait of the photographer being super- 
posed, as it were, on a faint it of the young 
girl. All this is curious and instructive ; but it 
led at the time to a traffic in ‘‘spirit photo- 


graphs,” 
Cuarrep Hanps anp Face, Sore Lies, &c., cured 


at once by the use of Heyeman's Sy and Ice with 
y ema dng It the hands soft in the coldest 
weather. See 


the wine. Sold b: 
Druggiste. Price le cent per box’ Bent by mail on 
receipt of 30 cents.—Heezman & Co., New York. 








Wuen you rest a Coven or bronchial affection 





creeping on the lungs, take Avrr’s Cuzrry Prcro- 
RAL, cure it before it becomes incurable.—[Com.} 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$10, $12, $15, $20, $25. 





Watches and Imitation Brazilian and Australian 
Diamond Jewelry. New Styles Oroide Gold Chains, 
$3 to $10 each, Call or send for Price-List. 
JOHN FOGGAN, 
No, 79 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





SIX PINTS 


of AnnrutLator, for Catarrh or Colds in the head, or 
a pint of Paty Parnt, sent, free of express charges, on 





receipt of $5; ora Ballon of Pars Patxt for $20, dou- 
ble strength. Address R. L. Woxoort, 181 Chatham 
Square, N.Y. Remit by post-office order, or by ex- 
press, or money in registered letter, Small bottles 
sold at all Drug Stores, é 
EVERY CONSUMPTIVE AND INVALID 
SHOULD IMMEDIATELY USE 
WINCHESTER’S 
GENUINE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


THE BEST and ONLY SUCCESSFUL REMED 
FOR E CURE OF 
CONSUMPTION! 

AND ALL 
Diseases of the THROAT and LUNGS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. . 
J. Wrvcnester & Co., Proprietors, 36 John St., N.Y. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
Estasisuep 1850. 

Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 
BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
dences. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Four Months sent free of 
THE BEE-KEEPERS’ JOURNAL 
and National Agriculturist. 


we isa aa Shestanted, dou- 
. e-quarto, eight- r, 
; containing _ siiferent. De: 

= partments, viz. : - , 
Agriculture, Home and Fireside, 
Ladies’ and Youths’ Depart- 
ments, making it the cheapest 
and the best family paper in 
America, for only $1 a year. One sample copy Sent 
Free to every applicant and to all enterprising Bee- 
Keepers. Address 


H. A. KING & CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y. 
NEWMAN & CAPRON’S 


Establishment tor the sale of 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Goods and Plated Ware, in great variety, is still lo- 
cated at 
1172 Broadway, cor. 28th Street. 
Also, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Electro-Bronzed 
and Plated Work of their own manufacture. Old 
‘household articles requiring Replating done on short 

















notice. bie A are also prepared to contract for Bell 
Work and Speaking Tubes in Hotels and Private 
Dwellings. 





WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS, 

With Tron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs, 
The best mannfactured. Warranted for 6 years. 

Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs,.— Prices 
greatly reduced for Cash. ew T-octave Pianos, $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs, $45 and upward. 
Second-hand instruments, $40 and upward. Monthly 
installments received. Warerooms, 481 Broad- 
way, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








OOSEY'’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent free. 
Boosey's “ Ballad Singer,” the new Hailf-Dime Series 
of the Best Songs. Sola every where, or specimen | 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N.Y. | 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





Harper's Werxty is an illustraied record vl, and 
commentary upon the events of the times. It will 
treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literar , and 
Scientific, which is of current interest. In No.6 3, for 
November 20, was commenced tue new story “MAN 
AND WIFE,” yy Waxes Coxtiss, the Author of 
“The Woman in W ite,” ** No Ne "* Armadale,” and 
rhs Moonstone. _Sabecribere will be furnished with 

BEKiy from commencement of thi: 
the close of 1870 for $4 00, ——- 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PeR’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 





Harrer’s Bazar is a Journal for the Home. It is 
especially devoted to all subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and Social Life. It farnishes the latest Fash- 
ions in Dress'and Ornament: describes in-door and 
out-door mts; contains Stories, Essays, and 


Poems—every thing, in brief, calcul 
A i n é -—" culated to make an 
Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. 0d- 


Nye 





S 
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_ The Namber for December commences the For- 
tieth Volume of Harrer’s MaGazine. While nochange 
is a in agence character of the Maga- 
zine, the Conductors will not fail to avail themselves 
of any suggestions which may add to its present in- 
terest or permanent value. Special and increased at- 
tention will be given to the departments of Popular 
Science and Industrial Arts. Papers on these subjects 
will be profusely illustrated. It is proposed that the 
various Editorial Departments shal! give a complete 
résumé of the times. e Easy Chair will comment 
upon topics relating to social \ife and manners. The 
Book Table will criticise the important books of the 
day. The Monthly Record will note all important po- 
litical events. The Drawer will present the facetin 
and anecdotes of the time. 

MB homme ene eg from fifty to one hund- 
per cent, more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. us the cashes space 
at the disposal of the Conductors will enable them to 
treat we the topics embraced in their plan. 


The Publishers feel themselves warranted in askin 
and coe hen ye future a continuance of the 
— wi has accorded to their enterprises in 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Macazive, One Year......$4 00 
Hareer'’s Weekty, One Year...... 4 00 
Haxrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weekty, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
assem 24 cents a _ _ the bin or Bazar 

cents a year, payable yearly, sem or quar- 
terly, at the office where received, Subserine ns from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Maeaztne, or 20 cents for 

the Wrek.y or Bazan, to prepay the United States 


tage. 

PeThe Volumes of the Macazmsz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time > it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volames of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it wil] be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexry, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
— to the order of Hanren & Brotuers is prefer- 
al to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost-or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 





ea” New Subscribers to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 

——____. % 

Terms ror Apvertisine iv Harper's Pertonroars. 

Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside lage, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN STEREOSCOPIC 
+i VIEWS in great variety. Published by 
P. F. WEIL, Manuf’rer and Importer, 648 Broadway. 
tw A FINE PRESENT: A Hand Stereoscope and 
Nine Views, $8 00: a fine Stereoscope, with Box and 
Twelve Views, $5 00, 





NovemMBER 27, 1869. ] 














NASBY’S PAPER. 


The Toledo Blade, 








A large ~ sheet, containing fifty-six columns 
filled with News from all parts of the World; Choice 
original and selected Tales, Sketches, , Wit and 
Humor; a Commercial Department, 8 Religious De- 
partment, a Young Folks’ Department, and an Agri- 
cultural Department, all pre; expressly for the 
Biapr. It is the constant aim of the Proprietors to 
make the Buape a truly National Newspaper 
—not a paper for the East, the Weat, the North, or the 
South, but for The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM Y. Naspy, P.M. 


No humorous literature of the age bas been more 
universally read and enjoyed than the letters of 
* PARSON NASBY.” iming always at the cor- 
rection of some evil, combining a profound philoso- 
phy and unanswerable arguments with the keenest 
wit and richest humor, the “Confedrit X Roads” 

eacher has become famous wherever the English 
language is read. These letters are written express- 
ly for the Brave, and will be continued regularly in 
its columns, 


A NEW STORY. — Me. LOCKE (Perrotervu 
V. Nassy), is now engaged on a new story, entitled 
“PAUL DENMAN; om, LOST AND SAVED,” a 
Story of the Great Rebellion. This thrilling story 
will be published in the columns of the Biape during 
the coming year, and of itself will be pronounced by 
every reader worth many times the subscription price 
of the paper, 


TER MS,—Single Copies, $2 per year; Clubs of 
five, $1 75 each; Clubs of ten and over, $1 50 
om and an extra copy to every person getting up a 
Club. 






PAY! PAY! PAY! We pay liberally, in 
Cash, all who assist us in extending the circulation 
of the Biape. 


AGENTS WANTED.—We want an Agent at 
every Post-Office in the United States. Send for our 
Special Circular to Agents, 


SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any ad- 
dress. Seud for a copy, and at the same time give us 
the address of a dozen or so of your friends, at as 
many different Post-Offices, to whom we will send 
copies free and postage paid. Address 


MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


| che Improved Alaminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
} deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
titic men, and has not only 
called forth the enlogiums of 
the pressin consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
} at the Paris Exposition. 
— — =@i The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
mannfactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 
Priok From $16 To $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphletgwhich 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 

Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘Impaired Digestion. 


All the organs of the body are, so to speak, the pen- 
sioners of the stomach. In that living laboratory is 
prepared the nonrishment required to sustain them, 
and by the vessels and ducts connected with the diges- 


























tive apparatus, that nourishment is conveyed to every | 


part of the system. Upon the quality and quantity of 
this element of life, and upon the manner in which it is 
distributed and apportioned, physical health mainly 
depends; and as the mind inevitably sympathizes with 
the body, the vigor of the one is absolutely necessary 
to the well-being of the other. 


HOSTETTER'S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


accomplishes this double object that it enjoys a repu- 
tation as @ preventive and curative never heretofore at- 
tained by any medicinal preparation. But its direct 
beneficial operation upon the weak or disordered stom- 
ach is not its sole recommendation. It is the most 
comprehensive of all known remedies, It tones, 
strengthens, and regulates the discharging as well as 
the assimilating organs; gently moving the bowels, 
promoting healthful evaporation throagh qhe pores, 
rousing the inert liver from its torpor, and inducing 
harmonious and natural action in the whole animal 
machinery. This benign result is not produced by 
#ny of the reactionary drugs which are used 80 lavish- 
ly in the old-school practice, founded by Paracelsus; 
but by mild, safe, and agreeable vegetable agents in- 
termixed with a pnre and mellow stimulant which dif- 
fuses their influence through the system and renders 
their sanitary properties active and effective. 





“A good Agricultural Livery” | a 
May be found in the volumes of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Sosage + Vaseumas anD Reriector. 
ur subscribers will find m i 
at nae uch besides, in return for 
Terms: $250 a year for the Weekly, or $150 f 
d } y, 50 for the 
Monthly. Send stamp for specimens — premium 


list, 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass, 
PER YEAR.— 


in ev ie in 330 to =: pep = 
aly consumption in every family. It is en- 
flour. 
LOUIS COBLENTZ, 
Middletown, Md. 


dress 






E) $20. 


$15, 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide). 
These justly celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their — 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
80 well established, as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : — Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in : ar- 
ance and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; ll- 
Jeweled Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, extra fine and superior finish, $20, 
— to $200 Gold ones. 

Ye have just commenced making a very fine Amer- 
ican Watch, full jeweled, Patent ice. chronometer 
balance, adjusted to heat, cold, and position, 44g ounces 
down weight, equal in appearance and for time to a 
Gold Watch costing $2 

We charge only $25 for these magnificent Watches. 
All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and la- 
dies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all 
kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 

CALIFORNIA DIAMONDS. 

We are now making Jewelry of the California Dia- 
monds. These are real stonés of great brilliancy and 
hardness, and can not be distiiguisbed from the - 
uine stones, even by _ jodges. Ley tee cu- 
larly brilliant at night by artificial light, do not scratch 
or become dull by use, and retain their brilliancy for 
an indefinite time. The following are the prices: 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Finger Rings, single stones, 


GD SEB Ho 0k ccs ccc cccacdodevece decesed $5 each 
Gents’ Pins, single stone, according to the size 

el error $4 to $6 
Ree GE. an iccenckeameseabsanmene esos $7 50 
Ladies’ Cluster Earrings ...... ccceccens ie sakee. $7 00 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one 
time, we send a Seventh watch free. 
Goods sent by Express to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, 


BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


Mvsicat Boxes, Fans, 
Opera Glasses, 


FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 


PARIS AND VIENNA 
NOVELTIES, 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
Low Prices. 


Lc Sign of Gold Telegraph. .2t 
Ss. W. GEERY, 


IMPORTER, 

Wholesale & Retail DealeF in Teas, Winés, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Estabfished in 1804, New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

My stock comprises some of the Oldest Liquors in 
the country. 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


MASON & HOADLY’S 
METHOD FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


A new work which has been thoroughly tested in 
—_ teaching, and which has proved to be of the 

ighest value to instructors, furnishing the necessary 
material to train pupils in the most thorough manner. 
Adapted to those who would become masters of the 
instrument, and to such as aim at only moderate pro- 
ficiency it is superior as a self-instructor. Contain- 
ing the ACCENT EXERCISES invented by Mr. Ma- 
son, and found in no other work. . 


By WM. MASON and E, S. HOADLY. 


Price, with either American or Foreign Fingering, 
$4 Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
0. DITSON & CO., Boston; 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
GENTS WANTED for our new work; sells 
to all classes, without regard to polities, religion, 
or occupation. Now Ready: 


4 
A new Handy-Book of Family Medicine. By Grorcr 
M. Beanp, A.M., M.D., of the University of the City 
of — Li — is new My keg! es to date. 
uackery, Humbuggery, an - as ex- 
me "Bend for le bas circular. ——— 
. B. TREAT & CO. AG Broadway, N. Y.; 
TREAT & LILLEY, 117 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated Wilson Sowing 
Machines, The best machine in the world. Stife 
alike on both sides. First machine on trial. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ws NTED—AGENTS—To eel] the Ameri- 
can Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, peapett. and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis,Mo. 


§ PER MONTH made by any man 
$200 to 300 in any town manufacturing 
and selli Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips 
for Doors and Windows. Instructions and Price-Liat of 
Materials furnished. Rea Branvsreesrt, Boston, Mass. 





























TS SOPRANO. A Musical Story. By Jane 
Kinesrorpv. Paper, 75 cents: Cloth, $1 00. 








A DAY. — 33 new articles for Agents, 





LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


Samples/ree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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The Companion {s an eight-page weekly 
Ppaper— practical in its character, wide- 
awake. and entertertaining. 

It gives a great variety of reading, interest- 
ing alike to young and old—and hag 
for contributors such writers as 


Rev. Edward E, Hale, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘‘ Sophie May,” 
Miss E. Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Helen 0. Wesks, 


together with many other well known and popular authors. 
Subscription Price $1.50. Send for a specimen copy to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
151 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


CATARRH. 
RELIEF AT ONCE!—A PERFECT CURE! 
NORTON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH 


AND MODE OF TREATMENT 


Is an improvement, and a perfection never before at- 
tained. It consists of the alternated inhalation of 
harm)ees liquids—they are painless, cleansing, deodor- 
izing, soothing, and powerful curatives. Relief and 
comfort follow from the first day's use, and a perma- 
nent cure in due course oftime. It penetrates thronch 
the absorbents to the very seat of the disease—breaks 
it up at its fountain head—removes all the wretched 
symptoms, such as pain in the temples, noises in the 
head, obst nction of the air passages, offensive dis- 
charges ffom the nostrils, and dropping of mucus into 
the throat,“ cold in the head,” sneezing, dizziness, loss 
of memory, dimness of vision, and restores the sense 
of taste and spell. It literally extinguishes this loath- 
some malady w all its forms forever, and cures the 
most hopeless tase known. Send a Stamp for Pam- 
phiet to GERRIT NORTON, office 11 Ann 8&t., N. Y. 


SHRP TPH RET HSS S 


TO THE WURKING CLASS.— Weare now prepared tofur- 
nish aii classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, light and 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from We. to § i per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much es men. 
Thatall who see this notice may send their address, and testthe 
business, we make this un offer: To auch as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend @1 to for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The *s Literary Companion— 
one ofthe largest and best f»mily newspapers publishec’—«!! 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you went permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 














HE DOLLAR WATCH. —A perfect time- 
keeper, with superior compass attachment. 
Cased in pure Oroide of Gold, enameled dial, glass 
crystal, steel and brass works, Usual watch size, 
Made entirely of metal, and in elegantly-finished Oro- 
ide case. Entirely new—patented. A perfect “gem 
of ingenuity.” This is no wooden compass, Warrant- 
ed rive years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Single sam- 
ple, in neat case, mailed prepaid for only $1, three 
for $2, by addressing the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


“A SPLENDID PAPER.” 
8O SAYS ONE OF OUR EXCHANGES OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
8T Parx Row, New York. 


N APLE LEAVES, enlarged and improved. 

The best, the most pular, and the cheapest 
Magazine published. It will be sent from now to the 
end of 1870 for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions 
wighout delay. 

. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nasean St., New York. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 58 Murray Street, New York. 


TAT UE RQ WEST'S 


POCKET REVOLVERS. .. W575... 


A neat, durable weapon ; four-inch barrel. Price $1 50, 
postpaid. Address & G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 


TINT —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ IN EGA R, WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 














HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. Ove Comb 
sent by mail for$1. Forsale by Merchants & Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


HE MEXICAN; or, LOVE AXD 

LAND. A charming poem, illustrated; 1 vol., 

16mo, 228 pages, cloth binding. By mail, $1, post free. 
Address PUBLISHER, Box 153, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENEW!! RENEW!!!- Either Hanrre's 

Weex.y, Montucy, or Bazar, $4, and Tur Purr- 

NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, $8, sent to one address for $5, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


ch 1146- -How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
> sample mailed free. 


A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 
$20 


A DAY! "Business new. Samples and Circu- 
jars free. J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 











The New Books of the 


al 
Season 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


1, 

HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations, For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institation of 
Great Britain; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


2. 
MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER. By Justin MoCanray, 
Author of “ The Waterdale Ne. ghbors.” Lustrated, 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popuiar Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and ite Living Wonders,” “The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and **The Tropical World.” With Addil- 
tional Chapters and 160 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

75. 

. 4. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Joux 
8. C. Asnorr, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte," &c. ith 
Tilustrations. 1i2mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


5. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epwonp Yarra, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last, 
“ Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


6. ‘i 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Joun S.C. Ansorr, Au- 
thes of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20, 
Uniform with 

ABBOTTS ILLUSTR “TED HISTORIES. 
14mo, Cloth, $1 20 per volume, 

Crave tur Great, Danive toe Gaeat, Xeuxes, At- 
ExXanpeR Tue Great, Rowutvs, Hanninat, Pyer- 
nous, Jutivs C#ean, CLeoratera, Nero, ALFrep THR 
Great, Witttam tue Conqueror, Ricuarp L., Rion- 
arvIL, Rionarp LIL, Mary Queen or Soors, Queen 
Exvizazetu, Cuarces L, Cuarces IL, Josxeutre, 
Marta Antotnerre, Mapame Rotann, Henry IV., 
Perer tue Gerat, Genenis Kuan, Krxe Putt, 
Heananpo Correz, Marearet or Ansov, Josrru 
BonapParre, 


7. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” ““Carlyon's Year," “Found Dead,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


8. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pew and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossina, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 888 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches hy the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large Svo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00: Sheep, $30; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 

9. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. A Novei. By Mrs. Oxt- 
puant, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Perpetual Curate,” “Life of Edward Irving,” 
“ Brownlows," “ Agnes,” &c, 8vo, Paper, 76 cents, 


10 

UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Menta) Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Upnam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. L: Intellect, Langnage; Vol. I1.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


11. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Wittram Brack, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?" 8vo, Paper, 80 cts, 
12. 
COUNTESS GISELA. A Novel. By BE. Marurr, 
Translated by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 


18. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Wittsam Henry Wappen, Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Georgia. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 

14. 

FOUND DEAD. A Novel. By the Author of “ Carly- 
on's Year,” “One of the Family," &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

MOORE'S LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD 
BYRON. The Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. 
With Notices ofhis Life. By Tuomas Moors, New 
Edition. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $4 00, 


16. 

GUICCIOLI’S LORD BYRON. My Recollections of 
Lord Byron, and those of Eve-Witnesses of his Life, 
By the Countess Griooiort. Translated by Hcnear 
E. H. Jeeniveuam. Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 75, 

17. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in €-vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
set complete, in a neat case, $? 75. 

Apa Bepe.—Tar Mit on tee Fross.—Fecrx Hort, 
—Sornes or Cienioat Lire and Siras Magner. 
Romo. 

18, 

THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 

Vanity Fare. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
—Penxpennis. 179 Ijustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cts, 
—Tue Vingistans. 160 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents.—Tux Newoomre. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents.—Tax Apventores or Pnivip. 64 
INustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cente.—Henry Eswonv and Lover tax Wipow es. 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

19. 

CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: ; 

Harp Casu. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 85 cents.— Grire 
rir Gaunt; or, Jealousy. Tllustrated. Svo, Paper, 
25 centa.—Ir 1s Never Too Late To Men. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents.—Lovr Mer Lrvree, Love Me Lone, 
svo, Paper, 35 cents.—Fovt Pray. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents.—Wuire Lirs, 8vo, Paper, 85 cents.—Pra 
Worrtneron, CurwsTiz Jounstone, and Other Sto- 

Svo, Paper, 50 cents.—Tus CLoisTeR ano THR 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents. - 


ries. 
Hrarrn. 


~~ BRILLIANT and POWER- 

FUL Day and Night DOUBLE 

GLASSES for the Field, Opera, 

and general out-door use. 
Catalogues sent by enclos- 

}, ing stamp. 

SEIMONS, Optician, 

687 Broadway, N. Y. 








VERY ONE send stamp for Circular of Testep 
Reorirts to R. G. Wicrtams, BE. Boston, Mase. 





Stammering cured by Bates’ Appliances. For d 
tive pamphlet address Simpson & Co., Box core, N.Y. 


i See 
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FRIEND (to newly-arrived Irishman). *‘ Ah, Mike, me boy, you're just in time to Vote. 
Come away Wi ith me and get Naturalized. Yer may be an Alderman soon yerself, if yer like.” 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 
502—504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a very Elegant Assortment of 


Novelties in 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, 
Boas, Ties, a&c. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Reeipients of the First Grand Gold 
Medal of Honor at the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867 ; the Grand Testimonial Medal of the Par- 
is Societe des Beaux Arts, in the same year; the 


Grand Honorary Gold Medal of Merit, with the Crown 
and Ribbon, from the King of Sweden and Norway, 
and the Academical Honors and Membership from the 


Royal Academies of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and 
Stockholm. And also of the First Prize Medalat the In- 
ternational Exhibition in London, 1862, together with 
thirty-five first-class Premiums in the United States. 





Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th Street, New York. 
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5 WASHINGTON S" N. 
GENTS WANTED.—AGENTS WANTED, | 
| 
| 





$75 to $200 per month, male and female, to sell the 
celebrated and original Common-Sense Famuiry Sew- | 
imo Macurye, improved and perfected; it will hem, 
fell, stitch, tu¢k, bind, braid and embroider in a most | 


superior manner Price only $15. For simplicity and 
durabi lity, it has no rival. o not buy from any par- | 
ties selling machines under the same name as ours, | 


unless having a Certificate of agency signed by us, as 
they are worthless Cast-Iron Machines. 

For Circulars and Terms, apply to or address, 
C. BOWERS & CO., 436 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. HOLMES’ BURGLAR- 
ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


This one Bell, located in the 
sleeping-room, rings upon the 

“NS opening of each window and 
door se atite house. An experience of nine years with- 
out a failure € proves that it is perfect, reliable, and sat- 
isfactory. Thousands who are using it testify to its 
merits, as will be seen by a pamphlet obtainable at the 
office. The public are cautioned against infringemen 
either in us ing or vending. The law will be aa 
to all such cases. E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 
WM. E. hee & SONS, 


- Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 














— Lawre ’ e Townley Estate, of 
£ 28, 000, 000. England. According to the opin- 
on of the best lawyers, I am the heir to this Estate 

I will sell a few ehares at a sacrifice to obtain money 
t prosecut e my claim in England. For particulars, 
actdress JASIEL LAWRENCE, New York. 





The reputation of these Pianos is fully estab- 
lished as being unsurpassed by any for a rich, full 
tone, elasticity of touch, long standing in tune, and 
elegance of style and finish. 

Every article used in the construction of the 
Haines Piano is of the best quality and of thor- 
oughly seasoned materials. 

The prices being reasonable, they can not fail to 
suit any who may desire to purchase. 

Circulars and information sent on application to 


HAINES BROTHERS, 
46 East 14th Street, New York, 
Or to Suitu & Nixon, Chicago, Ills.; H. N. Hemp- 





























[Novener 27, 1869. 














The Sneene ote meee One should d buy a Haines Piano: 





sreap, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Louis Tripp, Louisville, Ky.; J. A. McCune, Nashville, Tenn.; Kunoxzt Bros., 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. M. Murcn, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. R. Jackson, Sandusky, Ohio; Bramarp & Sons, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; H. D. Munson, Zanesville, Ohio; J. E. Govxn, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. Biome, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

L. B. Powext, Scranton, Pa.; Ciurrr & Sons, Albany and Troy, N. Y.; 
H. 8. Mackrg, Rochester, N. Y.; H. Urrey, Buffalo, N. Y. ; Repmeron & Howe, Syracuse, N. Y.; Wuure, 
Suiru, & Perry, Boston, Mass. : Corry Bros., Providence, R.1.; C. M. Loomis, New Haven, Conn. ; Mart- 
THias Gray, San Francisco, Cal.; A. & 8S. Nonpuemer, Toronto, C.W.; E. Pemzr & Bro., St. John, N. B. 


; J. T. Hamuiox, Rhinebeck, N. Y. ; 





EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Hosiery, 
ta and Castor Gloves. 


For Misses. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 





Hatter and Furrier. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 BROADWAY, 
offers at low prices: R f 
LADIES’ FINE FURS in every variety; SEAL and man anc NC ashes. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES AND TURBANS; — Fancy Sashe 
WHITE FOX MUFFS AND BOAS: 
CHILDREN'S FURS, GENTS’ FURS, &c. 


Importer of ENGLISH HATS for Gentlemen's Wear. No. 637 Broadway. 
- | A BALSAMIC HAIR RENEWER. 


Mr. Wa. Manson, of Bergen City, Hudson County, 
New Jersey, says: “For a number of years, my hair 
been falling out, but since using BARRY’S TRI- 











A@ NTS WANTED for 


WILLSON’S 
SCHOOL and FAMILY QHARTS, | forHeRo vigorous and strong.” 


To canvass every state in the Union. Men of Ashi _OROIDE GOLD.— AGENTS. 
EN. 





ability, and well recommended, can realize handsame day made easy. Ororps Gop Pa’. Fountatn 
pronts. ¥or particulars and terms, address Is tudessructibe. “Writes 4 with one dip. 


Sells at sight—looks like se-connt Ss Sample box, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisners 12 may 25 cents, post: r novelties. 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Crry Novety Co., 404 Fier brary 7m Philadelphia, Pa. 








SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF 
COD-LIVER EXTRACT. 
Cures COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, &c. 
NOT OBJECTIONABLE to the MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 
PRICES.—Box of 60 Dragées, equal to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents; 


box of 120 Dragées, $1 25; box of 240 Dragées, $2 00. 
Physicians having cases where cod-liver oil is indicated, will obtain better re- 


sults by the use of the Dragées than with cod-liver oil. 
For full particulars, containing medical societies’ are physicians’ certifi- 
cates, &c., ke. send for pa’ ‘oy to WARD, a AN b, & CO., Wholesale 


Agents, 130 William Street, New York. 


WILLIAM KNABE & C0.’S 


(ESTABLISHED THIRTY-TWO YEARS) 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


B 2 een MD. 














Peni. 
ete 


EAM 





These Instruments have been before the public for thirty-two years, and upon their excel- 
lence alone attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE which pronounces them UN- 


EQUALED for their 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
They have been awarded Sixty-five Gold and Silver Medals at different Fairs over other 


competitors. 
All of their Square Pianos have their New Improved 


Overstrung Scale 
Upper Three Octaves Agraffe. 


{ 650 Broadway, New York; 
69 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 


Warerooms 


has 
COPHEROUS She falling bas ceased, and the hair 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 
40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York, 














are offering 

A choice selection of Diamonds, Pearls, Sa) res, and 
other Gems, mounted in the most aftistic manner. 
Also, Fine Jewelry of every variety. Watches from 
the best American and European manufacturers. 

Silver and Plated Ware, a choice selection con- 
stantly on hand. 

Particular attention given to the Resetting of Dia- 
monds, and the manufacture of Silver Ware for Testi- 
monials and Weddings, from original designs. 


AGENTS for the SALE OF WATCHES manu- 
factured by the UNITED STATES WATCH CO. of 
MARION, New Jersey. Send for Circular. 


“PERFECTION” 
Coffee-Pot. 


(Patented June 1, 1869.) 





Superior to any yet invented, combining all the ad- 
vantages of the French patents, with wonderful 
SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 


and CHEAPNESS, 
Lovers of GOOD COFFEE are unanimous in its 


praise. 
gz? FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. a3 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER, & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Gamphe 2 and Sales Boom, 19 Sohn St., N. ¥. 


ANTED — AGENTS— $75 to $200 

per month, every where, male and Meena 

to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 

fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price 

only $18. Fully warranted for five years. 

We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 

sew a stronger, more autiful, or more 

elastic seam than ours. It makes the 

“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth can not be pulled apart with- 
out tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
CO., Prrrssuren, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Lovis, Mo. 
CAUTION. —Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine n machine manufactured. 


ro= THE BIOGRAPHY OF 


GEORGE PEABODY, 


and a representation of the Portrait presented to him 
by Queen Victoria, see ‘‘ BOURNE’S LONDON MER- 
CHANTS,” published by Harper & Brothers. 





FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H.R. Fox Bovrenz. With Portrait of 
George Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


wt Sent ‘by mail, postpaid, ¢ on receipt of $1 00. 


CATALOGUES, by Mail, 10 cents a 
MATHEMATICAL IN, STRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 7 
MAGIC LANTERNS and STER PTICANS, 100 pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUME] rut ~ pages. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





o THE LADIES.—One week's time, pleas- 
antly melons’. will pay for 2 esol rete EWING 


Macaine. 
20 Lexington ye. New York. 





| gt ER SEARS' 
ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 


GOODALL'’S PLAYING CARDS 


Newpatterns. Victor E. -Manger,Sole Ag’t,110ReadeSt. 
Send for terms of ‘Linden Hall,’ Litiz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 











